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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HE names of the British representatives at the 

Indian Round-Table Conference have been pub- 

lished this week. The Government will be repre- 
sented by the Prime Minister, the Lord Chancellor, Mr. 
Wedgwood Benn, Mr. Arthur Henderson, and Mr. 
Thomas; the Conservatives by Lord Peel, Sir Samuel 
Hoare, Lord Zetland, and Major Oliver Stanley; and 
the Liberals by Lord Reading, Lord Lothian, Sir 
Robert Hamilton, and Mr. Isaac Foot. This is a good 
list. The most notable omissions are, of course, Mr. 
Lloyd George and Mr. Baldwin. It must be presumed 
that they were unwilling to be included. It cannot be 
doubted, however, that Mr. Lloyd George is supremely 
qualified to act as Chairman of the Conference. All his 
gifts would be exerted in evolving harmony out of the 
discordant elements which will be gathered together. 
Perhaps it is not too late to urge that if Mr. MacDonald 
should find himself too preoccupied to remain in the 
Chair after the opening ceremonies, there is an 
unequalled negotiator at hand who has never failed to 
respond to a call to public service. 

* * * 

The Conservative representation is remarkable for 
the absence of the Diehard element which might have 
caused trouble in the Conference. The inclusion of 
Lord Zetland is particularly welcome. As _ Lord 


Ronaldshay, he was the best of Indian Governors, and 
he would make an admirable successor to Lord Irwin if 
he could be induced to accept the office of Viceroy. 


Lord Reading, as an ex-Viceroy, was an obvious choice 
as a Liberal representative, and the appointment of 
Lord Lothian is altogether admirable. It is a great pity 
that Sir George Schuster will have to return to India 


before the Conference opens. 
* * * 


Some surprise may be felt that the Indian delega- 
tion to the Round-Table Conference is to be increased. 
The publication of nine fresh names on Saturday, and 
that of Sir B. N. Mitra on Tuesday, proves that the 
composition of the Conference is elastic, and there does 
not seem to be any fixed proportion between the dele- 
gates from British India and those from the States. 
There is little doubt that the failure of the negotiations 
with Mr. Gandhi has meant that a certain number of 
public men who are usually identified with the Congress 
Party are now willing to attend the Conference as 
individuals. The Indian delegation is already so large 
and unwieldy that a few extra members will make little 
difference to its effectiveness, and they will be worth 
inviting if they really represent some new interest or 
section of Indian life. We are glad to see that two of 
the new members are recognized Labour leaders, who 
will strengthen the representation of the disfranchised 
poor, which is still the weakest part of the Conference. 
Mr. Joshi, whose absence from the Conference we 
recently deplored, has now been invited, and so also has 
our contributor, Mr. B. Shiva Rao, who has done so 
much for trades unionism in Madras. Both are excep- 
tionally able and experienced men, keen Nationalists, 
but with no illusions about certain unhappy influences 
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in the Congress Party. Another interesting personality 
is Mr. K. T. Paul, a leader of the Christian Nationalists, 
and secretary of the Y.M.C.A. during a stormy and 


difficult period. 
* * . 


The speeches at the opening meeting of the Imperial 
Conference were inevitably of a formal character, but 
they served, in some instances at least, to reveal the 
chief preoccupations of the speakers. Mr. MacDonald, 
who was eloquent but non-committal, laid stress on the 
importance of the Empire’s contribution to the preser- 
vation of world peace, and on the economic interdepen- 
dence of all nations, as illustrated by the present indus- 
trial crisis. He is clearly concerned to divert the 
discussion of economic co-operation within the Empire 
into channels which will not lead to a Chinese wall of 
tariffs between the Empire and the rest of the world. 
Mr. Scullin, who paid a generous tribute to the readiness 
of successive British Governments to accommodate 
themselves to the changing political relations between 
the countries of the Empire, left no doubt that Austra- 
lians are mainly concerned at the present time with 
economic co-operation, and that by economic co- 
operation they mean taxes in Great Britain on food- 
stuffs from foreign sources. General Hertzog stressed 
mainly the importance of retaining existing preferences. 
Mr. McGilligan, on the other hand, subordinated the 
economic issue to the importance of removing the last 
traces of the old Imperial control, and stating the fact 
in large block capitals. It is clear already that the 
Conference is likely to test Mr. MacDonald’s powers of 
leadership to the full. 


* * * 


The chief features of the Labour Party Conference, 
which has been taking place this week at Llandudno, 
were a speech by Mr. MacDonald in which there was 
an undercurrent of irritation with Mr. Lloyd George, 
and the heavy defeat of an I.L.P. amendment moved 
by Mr. Maxton. Although Mr. Maxton spoke with 
unusual restraint and was almost conciliatory in tone, 
he was defeated on a card vote by 1,803,000 votes to 
834,000. A motion to instruct the National Executive 
to issue a report on the Mosley memorandum found 
more support. It was only defeated by 1,251,000 votes 
to 1,046,000. On the first day of the Conference the 
Trade Union delegates showed their teeth for a moment 
and extracted a hurried promise that an amending Bill 
to the Trade Disputes Act should be introduced at the 
beginning of next session. 


* * * 


There is little room for doubt that M. Briand’s 
unfortunate speech at Geneva—unfortunate especially 
for its immediate effect on German opinion—was 
dictated largely by a desire to save his face at home. 
For some time M. Briand’s influence in France has been 
on the wane, and the German elections, combined with 
the set-back in the Franco-Italian negotiations, might 
easily have proved fatal to his position. A number of 
extremely influential French newspapers—the Right 
and Centre have a much more powerful Press than the 
Left—were rumbling either openly or covertly about the 
failure of his ‘* pacifist ’’ policy, the necessity for a 
firmer and more independent stand, and hinting at dis- 
agreement on foreign politics within the Cabinet. 
M. Poincaré, of course, did all he could in articles and 
speeches to foster this movement. Even the Radicals 
were vacillating between hymns of peace and 
cautionary tales designed to prove that at heart they 
were as good patriots as the others. The whole country 
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was waiting to hear what M. Briand would say at 
Geneva, and he gave them just what they wanted. 
* * x 


The French Press is still full of rumours about 
changes in the Government and splits in the Cabinet, 
and it is certainly significant that M. Briand was lumped 
incognito with all the others in the official approval 
of the French delegation’s activities at Geneva. 
M. Tardieu’s formal denial of any intention to modify 
the composition of his Cabinet is quite irrelevant. 
Nobody really expected or expects him to get rid of 
M. Briand by direct action, especially since M. Briand’s 
momentary ** come-back ” at Geneva. But what many 
do expect and some desire is that the coming debate in 
the Chamber on foreign policy and national defence will 
lead to the fall of the Government, and that it will then 
be reformed without M. Briand and with M. Poincaré 
either as Prime Minister or as Minister of Foreign Affairs 
under M. Tardieu—a real catastrophe at the present 
time for the cause of peace. These may be merely 
rumours or they may have something in them. In any 
case they are worth recording as striking evidence of the 
extent to which M. Briand’s conciliatory foreign policy 
has fallen into discredit in France. Not very long ago 
even his worst enemies would not have wasted their 
breath spreading such rumours. 

~ + . 


Alarmed by the arrival of a few cargoes of Russian 
wheat, the French Government has decided to regulate 
the importation of grain from the Soviet Union by a 
system of licences. Their action is extravagantly 
applauded by those who believe that the Soviet Govern- 
ment are engaged in an insidious *“‘ dumping ”’ cam- 
paign, for the purpose of disorganizing markets, spread- 
ing bankruptcy and unemployment, and thus preparing 
the ground for Communist propaganda. This really 
seems to be carrying suspicion to the point of ** persecu- 
tion mania.”’ The ability of a Socialist State to com- 
pete unfairly, by compelling its home industries to 
subsidize its exports, is an admitted argument against 
State trading; but the Soviet Government’s motives in 
its present export policy are clear and simple. The 
success of the Five-Year Plan depends on large imports 
of machinery and other products; in some of the chief 
sources of supply, notably the United States, great 
obstacles are placed in the way of effecting payments, 
or obtaining credits. It is vital for the Soviet Govern- 
ment to obtain large amounts of foreign currency, and 
they can obtain them only by selling what they have 
to export. Incidentally, these exports, other than 
timber and oil, are on a very restricted scale. The 
Soviet Government would undoubtedly be glad to get 
better prices and retain larger quantities of grain for 
home consumption. The real cure for Soviet ** dump- 
ing ’’ is credit arrangements which would avert the 
necessity of forced sales. 

* * * 


Notwithstanding its curious methods of accepting 
and rejecting evidence, the Court of Leipzig has found 
the accused Reichswehr officers guilty, and has held 
that their connection with the Nazi authorities was 
treasonable, and not merely subversive of army discip- 
line. Both officers have been sentenced to eighteen 
months’ detention in a fortress, and to subsequent dis- 
missal from the service. The Nazi magnates have made 
good use of the attention which all this has attracted 
to themselves. Hitler and Herr Gibbels have made 
inflammatory speeches of the usual type. But neither 
their wild declarations, nor a great Stahlhelm rally at 
Coblenz, attended by the ex-Crown Prince, have given 
any stimulus to the rumours that were at first circulated 
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about a dissolution of the Reichstag and government by 
Presidential decree. On the contrary: the louder the 
Nazis shout, the more silently and methodically does 
Herr Briining continue his negotiations for securing a 
parliamentary majority. It would seem that these long 
and intricate discussions between party leaders are 
symptoms of a reviving confidence in Germany’s 
political institutions. 
* * * 


Much uneasiness has been caused by the inclusion 
in the new Austrian Government, formed by Herr 
Vaugoin, of two Heimwehr magnates, Herr Hueber and 
Prince Starhemberg. Prince Starhemberg, who has 
been appointed to the Home Office, which places him 
in command of the gendarmerie, has been associated 
with the Heimwehr’s most violent activities, and has 
celebrated his appointment by an_ extraordinary 
proclamation in which he states that the Heimwehr will 
keep ‘* the rudder of State ”’ firmly in their hands, even 
if the ** Reds ”’ poll a majority in the coming elections 
on November 9th, and that the Heimwehr Party will 
contest the elections with the object of conquering 
Parliament and erecting on its débris the Heimwehr 
State. This is pure Fascism or Hitlerism, but if Herr 
Vaugoin secures, as he seems to anticipate, a majority 
in which the Heimwehr is represented but not pre- 
dominant, it is more likely that Prince Starhemberg will 
reconsider his policy than that the Chancellor will 
submit to Heimwehr dictation. 

* * * 


The wave of unrest in South America has spread to 
Brazil, where a formidable revolutionary movement has 
broken out, with the object of preventing the inaugura- 
tion of Dr. P. Julio Prestes, the President-elect. 
Sections of the Army and Navy have joined the rebels, 
who claim to have eighty thousand men under arms in 
the soythern provinces alone. This is a more serious 
affair than the recent coups d’état in Bolivia, Peru, and 
Argentina, for it threatens the country with a full-dress 
civil war which, however it ends, can only accentuate 
the existing economic depression. The outlook is not 
happy, either for the British and Americans who have 
invested hundreds of millions in the country, or for the 
Brazilians themselves; but it is hard for some sections 
in Latin America to realize that the rifle is a poor cure 
for political grievances or falling exchanges. 

* * * 


The constitutional dispute in Japan has been closed 
by the ratification of the London Naval Treaty, which 
received the Emperor’s signature on October 2nd. 
Admiral Takarabe, who has throughout been in a most 
difficult position, has resigned from the Ministry of 
Marine and has been appointed to the Defence Council. 
The appointment keeps a most far-sighted and loyal 
man in the service of the Government, and will dis- 
appoint the hotheads who gave him a dagger and asked 
him to kill himself with it. The ratification of the 
Treaty will be welcome news in this country and in 
America, and in Japan itself the Cabinet’s victory over 
the Supreme Military Council seems to be extremely 
popular, on constitutional grounds. 

* * * 


There can be no doubt that our Prime Ministers 
are wretchedly underpaid. The highest officer in the 
State is given a salary of £5,000 a year, with expenses 
appertaining to his office which make it impossible for 
him to save a penny; he is then thrown out upon the 
world, and is usually expected to lead the Opposition 
in Parliament, without so much as an old age pension. 
This is nothing short of a scandal, and the least that 
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should be done is to carry out immediately the proposal 
of the Select Committee to increase his remuneration 
from £5,000 to £7,000. A civilized country would also 
provide an adequate pension. We are not, however, 
much impressed by the alternative suggestion, put 
forward by Mr. Baldwin and supported by Mr. Mac- 
Donald in their evidence before the Committee, which 
has just appeared as a White Paper. This was to pay 
a salary to the Leader of the Opposition. The two 
obvious objections to this course are, first, that it would 
make the chief Parliamentary critic of the Government 
a servant of the State, and, secondly, that it would 
make no provision for an ex-Prime Minister who chose 
to retire from political life. 
* * * 


A remarkable feature of the recent Dublin elec- 
tions has been the apathy of the electors, revealed by 
the exceedingly small poll. Howth—the last local 
authority to be superseded by Commissioners—created 
a record with six votes by noon. In the evening more 
voters came along, but the general lack of interest is 
clear. This election (for County Council, City Council, 
and new Coastal Borough) follows a period of some five 
years during which Commissioners have ruled Dublin 
in place of the disbanded Corporation. It is widely 
accepted that the Commissioners were far more efficient 
and most people seem to think they should have carried 
on. The danger of dictatorship here indicated, is a 
weakening of the whole sense of citizen responsibility. 
Efficient dictators may kill representative institutions, 
but they are not so easily resuscitated. In some parts 
of the country it is said that no one will come forward 
as acandidate. In the capital not many seemed to care 
whether a Council was elected or not. The experiment . 
of a special Commercial Register—with five members 
representing the commercial community—is a fancy 
franchise new in Ireland. This, with the provision of a 
City Manager, will doubtless exercise a restraining influ- 
ence in the new body. There were few surprises. All 
parties are represented, though most votes went to the 
** non-political *? Constitutional Group, mainly sup- 
porters of the Government. The elections also reveal 
the extraordinary weakness of Labour in Ireland, 
though the name of James Larkin—the extremist leader 
—evidently retains its magic in Dublin, for he and his 
son have both been elected. 

* * * 


Important practical results have been achieved in 
the world of cancer research. The work of the Com- 
mittee of Cancer Research at Manchester has been 
embodied in a report by Dr. Veitch Clark on the 
carcinogenic properties of the various mineral oils, such 
as spindle oil, used in industrial processes. Still more 
important is the discovery of probable means of pre- 
venting certain forms of this disastrous disease. The 
Committee, which has been assisted by the Shell and 
Anglo-Persian Oil Companies, finds that distillations 
at certain temperatures definitely possess the property 
of inducing cancer of areas of skin with which the oil 
comes in frequent contact. The investigators have gone 
further than most cancer researchers, in that, concur- 
rently with these findings, they have been trying out 
means for the prevention of the disease whilst the active 
producing agent is still operating. It has been dis- 
covered that a number of animal fats, amongst which 
lanoline is the most important, have definite preven- 
tive effects; probably their action is to supplement the 
protective properties of natural skin grease. This find- 
ing is of the utmost importance to cotton operatives, 
among whom the prevalence of ‘* mule-spinner’s 
cancer ’’ has been noted for many years. 
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LONDON TRAFFIC 


T is becoming standard practice for successive 
Raietnon when in search of an intelligent policy 

with regard to one of the problems of the day, to 
consult the appropriate section of the Liberal Yellow 
Book on “‘ Britain’s Industrial Future.’’ The late Con- 
servative Government, filling in the detail of the Liberal 
proposals for transport co-ordination, gave the railways 
general powers to run vehicles on the roads by the Rail- 
way (Road Transport) Act of 1928, and appointed a 
Royal Commission on Transport to examine the whole 
question of linking together these two main forms of 
Land Transport; the recommendations of the two 
interim reports published by this body have already 
found their way to the Statute Book by means of the 
Road Traffic Act of this year. 

Having thus brought the law up to date in relation 
to road transport, and placed all public passenger 
vehicles under public control, Mr. Morrison has turned 
his attention to London’s traffic problem. It will be 
remembered that his first act on being appointed 
Minister of Transport, was to prevent the passing of the 
L.C.C. (Passenger Traffic Co-ordination) Bill, following 
a fierce Labour campaign against handing over the 
L.C.C. Tramways to a capitalist enterprise. He 
promised to introduce fresh legislation to deal with the 
whole question, the urgency of which he readily 
admitted. His recent meetings with the representatives 
of the London transport services and his subsequent 
statement must therefore be taken as the beginning of 
the process by which the promise is to be redeemed. 

The publicity which has been given to Mr. Morri- 
son’s scheme and the air of mystery with which it has 
been invested by the newspapers must cause some quiet 
amusement in the Liberal ranks. His plan, in so far 
as it has been explained, is but an amplification of the 
Public Board with statutory powers proposed for the 
control of London traffic in the Liberal Yellow Book. 
‘© We are in favour of a single Public Board which should 
control every section of the transport system of the 
London area; the problem is precisely one for which 
the formation of a Public Board with statutory powers 
would afford the most satisfactory solution.”” As a 
practical man Mr. Morrison wishes to avoid joint authori- 
ties and municipal control and prefers a London Traffic 
Board to consist of men of proved business ability ; the 
personnel will presumably be in the main identical with 
the management of Lord Ashfield’s Underground group. 

The Labour Party’s shyness in proposing Socialistic 
solutions for the problems with which it is faced, coupled 
with its readiness to borrow ideas wherever a loan might 
prove profitable, testifies to the growing sanity of its 
outlook. It has also the further merit of ensuring a 
wide support for its measures. Although most of the 
interests concerned in the provision of London’s trans- 
port facilities would oppose ngtionalization tooth and 
nail, the proposals under consideration will probably 
secure their general support. 

The present situation is the logical result of the 
gradual groping towards unification which has been 
in evidence for the past quarter of a century. The 
Common Fund and Common Management as applied to 
the L.G.O.C. buses, the District Railway, the Tubes, 
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and the M.E.T. tramways, dates back to the year 1915, 
although the principle was advocated by a Royal Com- 
mission ten years previously. At the time of the original 
agreement the constituent companies, together with the 
L.C.C. trams and the suburban lines of the main line 
railways, had a practical monopoly of London traffic; 
this monopoly continued during and immediately after 
the war, but was then gradually broken into by the 
so-called ‘* Pirate’? bus companies, which from 1922 
onwards rapidly increased, especially on the better- 
paying routes. The London Traffic Act of 1924 set up 
an independent body, the London and Home Counties 
Traffic Advisory Committee, consisting of representa- 
tives of the local authorities, the Government, trans- 
port operators, and employees, whose function was to 
advise the Minister of Transport with regard to the 
better regulation of London traffic. The Committee, 
faced with the stagnation of the railways, the apparent 
helplessness of the trams, and the rapid progress of the 
buses, thanks to falling prices for new vehicles, petrol, 
and tyres, at first took up an unduly hostile attitude to 
the buses and favoured their compulsory limitation. In 
this they revealed the great weakness of joint represen- 
tative bodies when dealing with problems of this kind, 
by showing an inordinate conservatism and a reac- 
tionary attitude towards technical change. When faced 
with the terrible congestion of some of the suburban 
services, however, the Committee appeared in a better 
light, and advocated the rationalization of all London 
passenger services by means of a Common Fund and a 
Common Management. This policy was elaborated 
more fully in the famous ‘* Blue Report ”’ of 1927, and 
the present scheme, although following that Report 
very closely, goes a step further by introducing public 
ownership as well as public control. 

The proposal is for a new statutory authority, the 
London Traffic Board, to be set up to take over the 
various undertakings controlled by the Underground 
Electric group, which covers the L.G.O.C. and the 
M.E.T. and London United Tramways, as well as the 
Tubes and the District Railway ; the various municipal 
tramway undertakings in the London area are also to 
be included, as is the Metropolitan Railway and the 
independent *bus companies. The London Traffic 
Board will thus be responsible for the management and 
working of a single unified undertaking embracing all 
transport services in the London area except the 
suburban services of the main line railways. The Chair- 
man of the Board is to be charged with the appointment 
of the officers under him, and will therefore be in the 
position of a general controller of London traffic; he 
will himself be a nominee of the Minister of Transport. 
No mention has been made of fixing a standard revenue 
for the consolidated transport undertaking, as was done 
for the main line railways, and Mr. Morrison’s insist- 
ence on the principle of ‘*‘ commercial management ”’ 
and a Board to ** command the confidence of the invest- 
ing public ’’ suggest rather that fares and time-tables 
will be controlled; within the limits of that control the 
new undertaking will have every incentive to strengthen 
its financial position and attract fresh capital for the 
extension of its services. 

The London Traffic Board is to have no interest in 
extending one form of transport at the expense of 
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another; its chief advantages will be its ability to 
eliminate unnecessary competition, to check waste and 
to develop rationally the travelling facilities of each 
area in accordance with the present and probable future 
needs of the population. It will be able to speed up 
constructional work, such as the building of new tube 
railways, and it will be encouraged to undertake this, 
with the assurance that the districts thus opened will 
not have their traffic bled by “‘ pirate ’? omnibus enter- 
prises. The authority of the Board will, unfortunately, 
be much weakened if the suburban sections of the main 
line railways are excluded, but, as things are, it is diffi- 
cult to see how they can be brought in. The greatest 
danger, however, and at the same time the greatest 
opportunity, of the London Traffic Board will lie in 
its attitude towards the different forms of transport 
under its control. Experience in the provinces has 
shown that the setting up of joint committees repre- 
sentative of railway officials and the managers of 
railway-controlled omnibus companies does not neces- 
sarily result in rationalization. Rivalries inherited 
from the old competitive days still persist, and there 
is a tendency on the part of the management to take 
the line of least resistance and stabilize the position at 
the time when competition officially ceased. This may 
lead to comparative inefficiency and to the retention 
of instruments of transport which ought to be allowed 
to become obsolete. 

At the present time, of the 4,000,000,000 passengers 
carried annually in the London area, approximately 
half travel by *bus, a quarter by tram, and a quarter 
by train. The ’bus and the electric railway have some- 
what different functions to perform, and there is plenty 
of room for both of them. The case is different, how- 
ever, with trams. The chief virtues claimed for trams 
have been their cheapness and great seating capacity. 
The former claim is now untrue, although ten years 
ago it was a fair point to make; it should not be for- 
gotten in making comparisons that trams do not come 
much into Central London, and that comparisons of 
average speeds maintained and average fares charged 
over the whole London area by ’buses and by trams 
are therefore distinctly misleading. The difference in 
seating capacity between trams and ’buses is now less 
than it formerly was owing to technical improvements 
in the latter. Trams are, on the other hand, noisy and 
unsightly ; the rigidity of their track makes them one 
of the chief causes of traffic congestion, through hold- 
ing up all traffic behind while passengers are boarding 
or dismounting, and the lines on which they run are 
a frequent cause of skids and accidents for other road- 
users. The London and Home Counties Traffic Advisory 
Committee once reported in favour of preventing the 
supersession of trams by protecting them from bus 
competition because £27,000,000 had been invested in 
tramways in the London area and only £7,000,000 in 
the L.G.O.C. It is sincerely to be hoped that the 
London Traffic Board will pay no attention to reac- 
tionary arguments of this kind, but will make full use 
of its opportunity to provide the most technically 
efficient system of transport obtainable with the means 
at its disposal. 

Apart, however, from these important subsidiary 
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questions, there is every reason to welcome the bold 
constructive scheme which Mr. Morrison is putting 
forward. It will be the duty of all parties in the House 
of Commons to see that it is rapidly carried into effect. 


R Io1 


T is long indeed since any transport disaster has stirred 

the public mind throughout the world so deeply as has 

the disaster to R101. The great airship herself was so 
spectacular an achievement of man’s brain and hand; her 
flight to Karachi stood for so notable an advance in the 
new science of aeronautics, that her destruction must, in 
any event, have been felt as a heavy blow. It is made 
immeasurably heavier by the loss of life which accompanied 
it. Her crew were picked men; experts and enthusiasts in 
their job. Her passengers were the cream of those respon- 
sible, politically and technically, for the development of civil 
aviation in this country. These men took their risks joy- 
fully, confident in the ultimate success of their great 
adventure—the linking-up of the world by air. Those who 
mourn them, mourn them with pride, and both their mourn- 
ing and their pride are shared by the world at large; shared 
in very special measure by the little band of enthusiasts 
who, in Great Britain, in Germany, or in America, have 
devoted themselves to the development of the lighter-than- 
air-craft—for these know how almost irreparable is the loss. 

At the time of writing no official pronouncement has 
been made as to the cause of the disaster, beyond the bare 
statement that a public inquiry will be held. Until the 
Commission of inquiry has been held, and has reported, all 
speculation is useless. We have certainly no intention of 
adding to the rumours and conjectures which have appeared 
in some quarters in the Press; they can carry no weight; 
can serve no purpose; and may easily become the means 
of inflicting pain and injustice. 

Still less do we propose, at this stage, to draw the 
tragedy into the realms of controversy—the controversy as 
to the possibilities of civil aviation; the controversy as to 
the relative merits of lighter-than-air and heavier-than-air 
craft. It is certain that the colleagues at home, and the 
friendly rivals abroad, of those who met their death in 
R101, will not be deterred from building and flying air- 
ships by the tragedy at Beauvais, and the world to-day 
would be the poorer if men, all down the centuries, had 
not been willing to risk their lives in experiments for the 
public good. 

Yet the fact remains that the airship is, at present, an 
experiment ; that the utility of the experiment is still matter 
of controversy; and that the disaster to R101, follow- 
ing on the loss of R38 and the destruction of the 
‘© Shenandoah,”’ is bound to deepen the scepticism of those 
who doubt the airship’s possibilities. In these circum- 
stances, the duty of the Air Ministry is clear. Not only 
must there be a searching inquiry into the causes of the 
latest catastrophe, but this must be followed by an equally 
searching inquiry into the whole position and outlook of 
aviation on the lighter-than-air side. The railway, the 
steamer, the iron ship, were all suspect in their time, and 
all took, in their experimental stages, a toll of human lives 
which subsequent developments would have averted. It 
may prove that the disaster to R 101 was merely a tragic 
incident in one more triumph of man over the forces of 
nature. But doubts undoubtedly exist as to whether 
lighter-than-air flying has yet been placed, as regards either 
construction or navigation, on a scientific basis sufficiently 
firm to justify the risks of experiment on so large a scale 
as the flight to Karachi. Doubts exist as to whether the 
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commercial utility and technica] feasibility of regular air- 
ship services have been sufficiently proved to warrant the 
hope of advance in civil aviation along this particular line. 
These doubts should be either justified or set at rest. 

Pending the report of the inquiry on R101 and the 
holding of the larger inquiry which we demand, controversy 
may well be silent. Whatever the cause of the disaster may 
prove to be; whatever may prove to be the truth about 
lighter-than-air navigation, the men of R 101 will take their 
place in the long roll of those who have died gallantly in 
striving to enlarge the boundaries of human knowledge and 
human achievement. 


ECONOMIC POSSIBILITIES FOR 
OUR GRANDCHILDREN 


By J. M. KEYNES. 
I. 


E are suffering just now from a bad attack of 

economic pessimism. It is common to hear people 

say that the epoch of enormous economic progress 
which characterized the nineteenth century is over; that 
the rapid improvement in the standard of life is now going 
to slow down—at any rate in Great Britain; that a decline 
in prosperity is more likely than an improvement in the 
decade which lies ahead of us. 

I believe that this is a wildly mistaken interpretation 
of what is happening to us. We are suffering, not from the 
rheumatics of old age, but from the growing pains of over- 
rapid changes, from the painfulness of readjustment 
between one economic period and another. The increase of 
technical efficiency has been taking place faster than we 
can deal with the problem of labour absorption; the im- 
provement in the standard of life has been a little too quick ; 
the banking and monetary system of the world has been 
‘preventing the rate of interest from falling as fast as 
equilibrium requires. And even so, the waste and confusion 
which ensue relate to not more than 7} per cent. of the 
national income; we are muddling away one and sixpence 
in the £, and have only 18s. 6d., when we might, if we were 
more sensible, have £1; yet, nevertheless, the 18s. 6d. 
mounts up to as much as the £1 would have been five or 
six years ago. We forget that in 1929 the physical output 
of the industry of Great Britain was greater than ever 
before, and that the net surplus of our foreign balance 
available for new foreign investment, after paying for all 
our imports, was greater last year than that of any other 
country, being indeed 50 per cent. greater than the 
corresponding surplus of the United States. Or again— 
if it is to be a matter of comparisons—suppose that we were 
to reduce our wages by a half, repudiate four-fifths of the 
national debt, and hoard our surplus wealth in barren gold 
instead of lending it at 6 per cent. or more, we should 
resemble the now much-envied France. But would it be 
an improvement? 

The prevailing world depression, the enormous anomaly 
of unemployment in a world full of wants, the disastrous 
mistakes we have made, blind us to what is going on under 
the surface—to the true interpretation of the trend of 
things. For I predict that both of the two opposed errors 
of pessimism which now make so much noise in the world 
will be proved wrong in our own time—the pessimism of 
the revolutionaries who think that things are so bad that 
nothing can save us but violent change, and the pessimism 
of the reactionaries who consider the balance of our 
economic and social life so precarious that we must risk 
no experiments. 
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My purpose in this article, however, is not to examine 
the present or the near future, but to disembarrass myself 
of short views and take wings into the future. What can 
we reasonably expect the level of our economic life to be a 
hundred years hence? 
for our grandchildren ? 

From the earliest times of which we have record—back, 
say, to two thousand years before Christ—down to the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, there was no very 
great change in the standard of life of the average man 
livigg in the civilized centres of the earth. Ups and downs 
certainly. Visitations of plague, famine, and war. Golden 
intervals. But no progressive, violent change. Some 
periods perhaps 50 per cent. better than others—at the 
utmost 100 per cent. better—in the four thousand years 
which ended (say) in 1700 a.p. 

This slow rate of progress, or lack of progress, was 
due to two reasons—to the remarkable absence of important 
technical improvements and to the failure of capital to 
accumulate. 

The absence of important technical inventions between 
the prehistoric age and comparatively modern times is truly 
remarkable. Almost everything which really matters and 
which the world possessed at the commencement of the 
modern age was already known to man at the dawn of 
history. Language, fire, the same domestic animals which 
we have to-day, wheat, barley, the vine and the olive, the 
plough, the wheel, the oar, the sail, leather, linen and cloth, 
bricks and pots, gold and silver, copper, tin and lead—and 
iron was added to the list before 1000 B.c.—banking, state- 
craft, mathematics, astronomy, and religion. There is no 
record of when we first possessed these things. 

At some epoch before the dawn of history—perhaps 
even in one of the comfortable intervals before the last 
ice age—there must have been an era of progress and inven- 
tion comparable to that in which we live to-day. But 
through the greater part of recorded history there was 
nothing of the kind. 

The modern age opened, I think, with the accumulation 
of capital which began in the sixteenth century. I believe 
—for reasons with which I must not encumber the present 
argument—that this was initially due to the rise of prices, 
and the profits to which that led, which resulted from the 
treasure of gold and silver which Spain brought from the 
New World into the Old. From that time until to-day the 
power of accumulation by compound interest, which seems 
to have been sleeping for many generations, was re-born 
and renewed its strength. And the power of compound 
interest over two hundred years is such as to stagger the 
imagination. 

Let me give in illustration of this a sum which I have 
worked out. The value of Great Britain’s foreign invest- 
ments to-day is estimated at about £4,000,000,000. This 
yields us an income at the rate of about 6} per cent. Half 
of this we bring home and enjoy; the other half, namely, 
3{ per cent., we leave to accumulate abroad at compound 
interest. Something of this sort has now been going on 
for about 250 years. 

For I trace the beginnings of British foreign invest- 
ment to the treasure which Drake stole from Spain in 1580. 
In that year he returned to England bringing with him the 
prodigious spoils of the ‘*‘ Golden Hind.’”? Queen Elizabeth 
was a considerable shareholder in the syndicate which had 
financed the expedition, Out of her share she paid off the 
whole of England’s foreign debt, balanced her Budget, and 
found herself with about £40,000 in hand. This she in- 
vested in the Levant Company—which prospered. Out of 
the profits of the Levant Company, the East India Company 
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was founded; and the profits of this great enterprise were 
the foundation of England’s subsequent foreign investment. 
Now it happens that £40,000 accumulating at 3} per cent. 
compound interest approximately corresponds to the actual 
volume of England’s foreign investments at various dates, 
and would actually amount to-day to the total of 
£4,000,000,000 which I have already quoted as being what 
our foreign investments now are, Thus every £1 which 
Drake brought home in 1580 has now become £100,000. 
Such is the power of compound interest ! 

From the sixteenth century, with a cumulative cres- 
cendo after the eighteenth, the great age of science and 
technical inventions began, which since the beginning of 
the nineteenth century has been in full flood—coal, steam, 
electricity, petrol, steel, rubber, cotton, the chemical indus- 
tries, automatic machinery and the methods of mass pro- 
duction, wireless, printing, Newton, Darwin, and Einstein, 
and thousands of other things and men too famous and 
familiar to catalogue. 

What is the result? In spite of an enormous growth 
in the population of the world which it has been necessary 
to equip with houses and machines, the average standard 
of life in Europe and the United States has been raised, I 
think, about fourfold. The growth of capital has been on 
a scale which is far beyond a hundredfold of what any 
previous age had known. And from now on we need not 
expect so great an increase of population. 

If capital increases, say, 2 per cent. per annum, the 
capital equipment of the world will have increased by a half 
in twenty years, and seven and a half times in a hundred 
years. Think of this in terms of material things—houses, 
transport, and the like. 

At the same time technical improvements in manufac- 
ture and transport have been proceeding at a greater rate 
in the last ten years than ever before in history. In the 
United States factory output per head was 40 per cent. 
greater in 1925 than in 1919. In Europe we are held back 
by temporary obstacles, but even so it is safe to say that 
technical efficiency is increasing by more than 1 per cent. 
per annum compound. There is evidence that the revolu- 
tionary technical changes, which have so far chiefly affected 
industry, may soon be attacking agriculture. We may be 
on the eve of improvements in the efficiency of food produc- 
tion as great as those which have already taken place in 
mining, manufacture, and transport. In quite a few years— 
in our own lifetimes I mean—we may be able to perform 
all the operations of agriculture, mining, and manufacture 
with a quarter of the human effort to which we have been 
accustomed. 

For the moment the very rapidity of these changes is 
hurting us and bringing difficult problems to solve. Those 
countries are suffering relatively which are not in the van- 
guard of progress. We are being afflicted with a new 
disease of which some readers may not yet have heard the 
name, but of which they will hear a great deal in the years 
to come—namely, technological unemployment. This 
means unemployment due to our discovery of means of 
economizing the use of labour outrunning the pace at which 
we can find new uses for labour. 

But this is only a temporary phase of maladjustment. 
All this means in the long run that mankind is solving its 
economic problem. I would predict that the standard of 
life in progressive countries one hundred years hence will 
be between four and eight times as high as it is to-day. 
There would be nothing surprising in this even in the light 
of our present knowledge. It would not be foolish to con- 
template the possibility of a far greater progress still. 

(To be continued.) 
[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. ] 
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MR. BALDWIN 
AND HUMPTY DUMPTY 


FTER reading the amusing correspondence, maliciously 

headed ‘‘ Hungry Sheep,’”? in the Times, and a 

chapter or two of Lewis Carroll, I must have dozed 
off in my chair, and so, between sleeping and waking, I 
had this absurd dream. 

** No doubt it’s all very funny to you,” said Mr. Bald- 
win, ** but it’s very annoying for me. I don’t so much 
complain of Martin Conway—he is entitled to his point of 
view, though it’s a silly one—but I don’t like the Tres 
saying that his discontent with the ‘ methods and manners ” 
of Conservative leaders is ‘ undoubtedly shared at the 
present time by many of the rank and file of the party.’ 
And I think this bit might have been expressed differently : 
‘It is never the slightest use to disparage present leaders 
except with some definite substitutes in mind, and the fact 
remains, however depressing it may seem, that the substi- 
tutes hitherto suggested, where they are suggested at all, 
are invariably tarred, and sometimes to a far more extensive 
degree, with the same brush which is held to have blackened 
Mr. Baldwin’s policy.’ ”’ 

** Well, they are, ar’n’t they? ” said I. 

** Yes, I suppose so,’”? Mr. Baldwin replied. ‘* But 
that’s not the way to put it, and ‘ however depressing it 
may seem’ is most superfluous. Of course, it wouldn’t 
matter what the Times said, if only other people were 
sensible, but Neville says that the local associations are 
seething with discontent, and look at South Paddington ! 
That wretched fellow Beaverbrook is capturing all our safest 
seats. But I won’t stand it.’’ 

** What can you do about it? ’ I inquired. 

‘* T shall put my foot down, once and for all,’’ said Mr. 
Baldwin, emphatically. ‘‘ I shall call the Party together 
and I shall make it perfectly clear that I am not going to 
be driven out of public life by a couple of newspaper 
proprietors.”’ 

** How will you do that? ” 

** Well, I shall enunciate a bold policy of safeguarding 
and Imperial unity ——”’ 

** With a referendum? ” 

** Certainly not,’’ said Mr, Baldwin, indignantly. ‘The 
referendum was only a device to secure the unity of the 
Party, and it has failed. I shall enunciate a bold policy 
and threaten to resign.’’ 

** But isn’t that just what they want?” I asked. 
** Suppose they accept your resignation? ” 

** They will never depose me in order to make Neville 
leader,” replied Mr. Baldwin, confidently. 

** I’m not so sure of that,”’ said I. ‘** And what about 
Sir Robert Horne? ” 

** Horne has never forgiven me for not making him 
Chancellor,’”’ explained Mr. Baldwin. ‘* That’s his trouble. 
No,”’ he continued, ‘“‘I am far more popular than any 
possible alternatives. This unrest in the Party is due 
simply to impatience. The idiots can’t see that we have 
everything to gain and nothing to lose by waiting. The 
world slump is bound to continue for several months, and 
unemployment will certainly increase whatever Government 
is in office. Why should we incur the odium of that? And 
why, in Heaven’s name, should we make ourselves respon- 
sible for the next Budget, which will be a snorker? Besides, 
the Party is hopelessly divided on India, and I should 
never get a Tory Cabinet to back Irwin’s policy. And then 
there’s this silly business about food taxes. We are all 
agreed that we want to make bargains with the Dominions 
and that it can’t be done without food taxes. It is simpiy 
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a question of tactics. Beaverbrook and the Diehards are 
bent on fighting elections on food taxes. I say that that is 
sheer folly. There’s still a tremendous prejudice in ihe 
constituencies against dear bread. Every rustic seems to 
have a grandfather who remembers the ‘ hungry forties.’ 
So the obviously sensible thing to do is to pledge ourselves 
against taxing food at the General Election, and then, when 
we’ve got in, we can come to terms with the Dominions 
and face the electors with the choice between swallowing 
food-taxes or breaking up the Empire.”’ 

** Isn’t that rather dangerous? ”’ said I. 

**T have too much faith in my fellow-countrymen,’’ 
replied Mr. Baldwin, grandly, ‘‘ to believe for one moment 
that they will fail to rise to the occasion. Besides,’’ he 
added thoughtfully, ‘* by that time the Labour Party will 
be converted to Protection, and the Liberal Party ought to 
be dead, so the electors won’t have much choice in the 
matter.”’ 


** Then you are in no hurry to turn the Government 
> 99 

** None at all. In fact, the longer they stay in the 
better I shall like it. Ramsay is a very good fellow really, 
and almost as Conservative as I am myself. Indeed, 
between you and me, I would rather he was P.M. than a 
good many members of my own Party.” 

‘* And you are quite confident of remaining leader? ” 

** Quite confident. Quite confident,’’ replied Mr. Bald- 
win in a dreamy voice, and then he went on in a kind of 
chant, ** Quite confident. Confidenter and confidenter and 
confidenter. . . .” 

I looked at him in some surprise, and as I looked he 
seemed to grow shorter and shorter and rounder and 
rounder, until I saw that it was not Mr. Baldwin at all, 
but Humpty Dumpty. 


out 


os * * 


Humpty Dumpty was perched up on the top of a very 
high wall, and as I stood in front of him, I found myself 
repeating softly :— 


‘“* Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall : 
Humpty Dumpty had a great fall, 
All the King’s horses and all the King’s men 
Couldn’t put Humpty Dumpty in his place again.” 


“If you put taxes on things it makes them cheaper,” 
said Humpty Dumpty, suddenly. 

‘“* IT can’t believe that,’ said I. 

“* Can’t you? ”? replied Humpty Dumpty in a pitying 
tone. ‘* Try again: draw a long breath, and shut your 
eyes.”” 

‘‘ There’s no use trying,’ said I, ** one can’t believe 
impossible things.” 

‘‘T daresay you haven’t had much practice,”’ said 
Humpty Dumpty. ‘* When I was your age, I always did 
it for half-an-hour a day. Why, sometimes I’ve believed 
as many as six impossible things before breakfast.” 

‘‘ You’re talking nonsense,”’ said I. 

‘When you say ‘nonsense,’?” replied Humpty 
Dumpty, “* I can talk nonsense compared with which that 
would be profoundly sensible.”’ 

I did not know what to say to this, so I changed the 
subject. 

** Why do you sit up there all alone? ”’ I asked. 

Humpty Dumpty sighed sadly. ‘* Mine is the loneliest 
job on earth,” he replied. 

** Don’t you think you would be safer and happier on 
the ground? ”’ I inquired, feeling anxious about him. 
** That wall is so very narrow! ” 


‘ 
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** Of course, I don’t think so! ’?’ Humpty Dumpty 
growled out. ‘* I am fit and well, and I have no intention 
whatever of falling. Referendum.” 

**T don’t know what you mean by ‘ referendum,’ ” 
said I. 

Humpty Dumpty smiled contemptuously. ‘* Of course 
you don’t till I tell you. By ‘ referendum ’ I mean a policy 
of getting elected by opposing food taxes and then making 
a bargain with the Dominions involving food taxes and 
then asking the electors to choose between swallowing food 
taxes or breaking up the Empire.” 

** That’s a great deal to make one word mean,” said I. 

‘* When I make a word do a lot of work like that,” 
said Humpty Dumpty, “‘ I always pay it extra. Now there 
are some words which hardly do any work at all. They just 
sit about on wheelbarrows smoking their pipes. But that 
patriarchal system is fast dying out.”? And he sighed 
heavily. 

** The question is,’’ said I, ‘‘ whether you can make 
words mean different things.” 

** The question is,”” said Humpty Dumpty, “ which is 
to be master, Beaverbrook or me—that’s all.’’ 

** What is Beaverbrook? ”’ I inquired. 

** I will answer in a poem,” replied Humpty Dumpty. 


**T sent a message to the fish 
I told them ‘ This is what I wish.’ 


** The little fish of Beaverbrook 
Their only answer was a look. 


** The little fish of Rothermere 
Their only answer was a sneer. 


** The little fishes of Bromley 
They sent an answer back to me. 


** The little fishes answer was 
‘ We cannot do it, Sir, because—— ’” 


**T sent to them again to say 
* It will be better to obey.’ 


** The fishes answered with a grin, 
‘ Why, what a temper you are in! ’ 


**T told them once, I told them twice : 
They would not listen to advice. 


** The fishes of South Paddington 
Were good as gold till I had gone. 


** Then Neville came to me and said 
* The little fishes are misled.’ 


**T said to him, I said it plain, 
‘Then you must put them right again.’ 


** But he was very stiff and hard 
With poor Sir Herbert Lidiard. 


** Sir Herbert answered with a tear, 
‘I wish you wouldn’t interfere.’ 


** He sent an answer back to me 
Which told me rudely ‘ B.M.G.’ ” 


As he said the last line, Humpty Dumpty swayed indig- 


nantly, lost his balance, and fell with a loud crash, which 
woke me up. 


Peter IBBETSON. 
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NINEPENCE IN THE SHILLING 


VILLAGE lad has recently escaped from the mental 

deficients’ institution, in which he was interned, and 

enlisted in the Army. He spent some months in a 
well-known line regiment, and was soon made a lance- 
corporal. Unfortunately the news of his exploit leaked 
out in the village, and came ultimately to the ears of 
the ‘* authorities.”? In spite of strenuous local efforts the 
lad has been arrested and taken back to the institution, 
where in the ordinary course of events he will remain till 
he dies. A similar fate nearly befell a girl in a neighbour- 
ing village. She went into service after she left school, 
and became lady’s maid to Lady ——, one of the minor 
luminaries of that society which the irreverent describe as 
the ‘“ photocracy.”? It is, one gathers, a highly com- 
petitive society in which an inefficient lady’s maid would 
not be tolerated, but the girl kept her place for a year or 
two, and only left it because she ‘‘ got into trouble,” and 
came home to have her baby. She was, it would seem, 
very badly treated by the putative father, and this fact 
combined with her other misfortunes turned her rebellious. 
She would hardly speak to anyone at the Diocesan Home, 
to which she was sent for her confinement, and she was 
reported as being mentally deficient, and morally unstable. 
She narrowly escaped being sent to an institution, from 
which it is improbable that she would have ever been 
released. 

These two cases came simultaneously before a County 
Mental Deficiency Committee, and suggested, at least to 
one member, that there is something very wrong in our 
present administration. Here were two children who had 
left school rather backward and highly strung, but had 
proved that at twenty they were capable of earning their 
own living. There is not the least doubt that if the boy had 
not got into some youthful difficulty with the police he 
would never have been sent to the institution, and that 
the girl, except for her one lapse, would still be a com- 
petent lady’s maid. Yet a Committee, composed of county 
councillors, with one or two co-opted members, has power 
to inflict upon these unfortunates what is virtually a life 
sentence. (Once an adult has been confined in an institu- 
tion there is little hope of being released.) Only a judge, 
sitting with a jury, has analogous powers, and he forms his 
opinion on first-hand evidence, which is carefully sifted and 
criticized by trained lawyers. The Committee relies almost 
entirely on ‘ hearsay ”? evidence, most of it second and 
third hand. Written police reports are accepted without 
examination or verification. In criminal cases a jury, 
having heard all the evidence, has to reach an agreed ver- 
dict, but the Committee makes its decisions by a majority 
vote, which may be affected by some of the members not 
being present. It is a hopelessly casual and inexpert body 
to come to decisions of such an irrevocable nature. 

There is no doubt that our villages contain a consider- 
able proportion of children whose mental development is 
liable to be arrested at some period of their lives. Many of 
the most prolific families have an hereditary taint, and it 
is these families which because of their mental inefficiency 
are most likely to remain in a village and intermarry. 
Amongst their children are some who are definitely idiotic 
and incapable of looking after themselves. There can be 
little doubt about the advisability of segregating these, but 
there is a much larger class of children who are merely 
backward and difficult, and who may or may not be classed 
as high-grade mental deficients. The country phrase ‘‘ he’s 
only ninepence in the shilling ”? is a fairly accurate descrip- 
tion of a boy who at school-leaving age is about three- 
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quarters developed mentally. It is amongst this class that 
there is a grave danger of injustice under our present 
system. Nearly all of them grow up to be more or less useful 
members of society, but they are apt to be highly sexed 
and irresponsible so that some of them are bound to get 
into trouble. If they commit an ordinary crime, such as 
murder or burglary, they are brought before an ordinary 
court of law which is most unlikely to inquire into a history 
of early mental deficiency. There are, however, two occa- 
sions when they are liable to come within the scope of the 
Mental Deficiency Committee. 

The case of a boy or man, who has once been certified 
as mentally deficient, may always be brought up before the 
Committee if he is accused of a sexual offence. Such 
charges are exceedingly difficult to prove before a court of 
law, and there is a strong temptation for the police to short- 
circuit the ordinary criminal procedure by persuading the 
Mental Deficiency Committee to act upon their report, and 
get the supposed offender put away in an institute. Such 
a case recently came to the notice of the writer. A man 
of over thirty had been classed in his youth as a deficient, 
but had been placed under the guardianship of his father. 
He had been, for some years, the foreman of some small 
works. He was recently suspected of an offence, and was 
ordered to be placed in an institution by a Committee act- 
ing solely on a written and very inconclusive report from 
the police. Unless the case was far stronger than appeared 
in the report no conviction would have been possible in a 
court of law. Although it is probable that no injustice was 
done in this case, the procedure is thoroughly unsatisfac- 
tory. In some parts of England people seem to have a 
peculiar talent for inventing reconditely foul stories about 
each other, and no one should be deprived of liberty on 
second-hand evidence not given on oath and not open to 
cross-examination. 

These cases are comparatively rare, but women are 
more frequently relegated to an institution under similar 
conditions, and their case is harder because they are not 
even suspected of a criminal offence. The high-grade mental 
deficient is usually placed under the guardianship of a 
parent or relation. If, some years later, the girl has an 
illegitimate baby, the question then arises as to whether 
this shows that the guardianship is inefficient, and whether 
the girl should be sent to an institution. In many instances 
the guardianship has actually lapsed, and the case is brought 
up at the instigation of some institution which takes 
maternity cases of this kind. It is interesting to watch the 
reactions of a committee to this problem. The Puritans 
vote solidly to ** have her put away,” chiefly to save her 
neighbours from temptation. Others feel vaguely that 
‘** something ought to be done about it,’’ but are inclined 
to work on the principle that allows a dog its first bite. 
Some would threaten institutional care if the putative father 
will not marry the girl, while others, from eugenic con- 
siderations, are more likely to advise an institution if there 
is any danger of marriage taking place. A considerable 
number of county councillors hold that it is not the business 
of the Committee to interfere in such cases, and usually the 
girl’s future turns on the attendance or non-attendance of 
one or two forceful advocates of some point of view. The 
writer has watched the future of one girl being decided by a 
glance at the clock, which suggested to one keen protagonist 
that his lunch could wait no longer. 

In theory a mental deficient institution should not be 
comparable to prison, but in practice there are few adults 
who would not prefer a definite term of imprisonment to 
being shut away for an indefinite period in an institution 
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from which they can only escape by persuading the 
periodical visitors and the Board of Control that they are 
fit to look after themselves. No adults should be placed in 
an institution against their will, until their case has been 
before a Judge who will hear evidence on oath, and allow 
counsel to be heard. The case of children is on a different 
footing, but these if sent to an institution should be very 
carefully examined at the age of sixteen, and wherever 
possible placed out under guardianship. After some years 
on a Mental Deficiency Committee the writer has the un- 
pleasant feeling that there are a number of persons, quite 
as sane and as capable as our old friends Mr. A. and Mrs. B., 
who are eating out their hearts behind the walls of an 
institution. 
G. T. Garratt. 


THE ROCK OF GOLD 


Tue Editor’s views 
You may take it are mine. 
To what gods he may choose 
I will humbly incline ; 
And his word shall be law to MacFlecknoe while he pays me 
my penny-a-line. 


Yet his leader last week 
I admit left me cold, 
For the outlook is bleak 
When a jester is told 
There is hardly a theme worth discussing excepting the 
problems of gold. 


In foreign affairs 
There is always a joke 
For the cynic who dares 
Indiscreetly to poke 
His fun at dictators and war-lords and such-like prepos- 
terous folk. 


In the party debates 
There is scope for a jest; 
In their virulent hates— 
For example, the zest 
With which each Conservative faction declaims on the sins 
of the rest. 


But I quail and I quake 
At the thought of the hash 
I should certainly make 
Of an epigram rash 
On the fall in commodity values produced by a shortage 
of cash. 


Would you have me make sport 
Ev’ry week, in Tue Nation, 
Of the learned report 
Of the Gold Delegation, 
Or the humours of credit contraction, or the rollicking mirth 
of inflation ? 


The Editor’s views 
You may take it are mine; 
But I scarcely can choose 
But despair, and resign, 
If he indicates currency problems as the theme for my 
penny-a-line. 


MacFLECKNOE. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE CHINESE SKULL 


Str,—My attention has been called to a letter signed 
R. M. in your issue of September 20th in which the writer 
calls in question certain statements of mine with reference 
to Sinanthropus contained in an article published in your 
issue of September 6th entitled ‘‘ The Chinese Skull.” 

As I should not like your readers to receive the impres- 
sion that I was in the habit of making reckless statements, 
perhaps you would allow me to deal as briefly as possible 
with R. M.’s criticisms. 

(1) He states that whilst he respects my opinion as a 
zoologist, anthropology is a different subject, and one on 
which I have no right to speak. 

Now anthropology means one of two things: either (a) 
the study of the skeletons of the human race, or (b) the 
study of human habits and beliefs. The first is not a 
distinct science, it is only a small part of the science of 
comparative anatomy and zoological criticism in this field 
is most important, for owing to the narrowness of their 
field human anatomists are inclined to attach an exaggerated 
importance to points which would seem to the comparative 
anatomist unimportant. 

The study of human beliefs and customs is a distinct 
science, and one of enormous practical importance. I 
trenched on it in stating that Neanderthal man buried his 
dead and with them the implements which they used in 
life, and that this custom implied a belief in the survival 
of the soul. I can only say that before making this state- 
ment I consulted my friend Professor Malinowsky, than 
whom there is no better authority on cultural anthropology, 
and he confirmed the entire correctness of the statement. 

(2) R. M. then goes on to question my statement that the 
Chinese skull differs from the Neanderthal skull only in 
minor matters, and he makes the surprising statement that 
the cranial capacity of Sinanthropus was less than that of 
Piltdown man, and that Sinanthropus was chinless. 

I therefore think it my duty to state that I wrote my 
article with the paper of Dr. Davidson Black before me. 
Dr. Davidson Black is the possessor of the skull and has 
published the only description of it. It was discovered by 
one of his assistants. 

Referring to this paper, I find no mention of a lower 
jaw at all, and unless Dr. Black has published a second 
paper which has escaped my notice, I conclude that none 
has been discovered. It is not likely that Dr. Black pub- 
lished a second paper because the date of the paper which 
I consulted was 1929, and Dr. Black had the kindness to 
send me two copies of it. 

As to cranial capacity, Dr. Black gives the length (? 
mean length) of Neanderthal skulls as 199.2 millimetres 
and that of Sinanthropus as 192 millimetres. The maxi- 
mum breadth of Neanderthal skull is 146.7 millimetres, 
and that of Sinanthropus 144 millimetres. These figures do 
not support the assertion of any great difference between the 
cranial capacities of the two skulls. It is true that Dr. 
Black supposes Sinanthropus to have had a narrow frontal 
breadth, but the figure which he gives is conjectural and 
marked, in his paper, by a strong query. As to the frag- 
ments which have been pieced together to form the Piltdown 
skull, Dr. Black does not think them worthy of mention. 
Sir Arthur Keith estimated the capacity of that skull as 
1,500 c.c., and Sir Arthur Smith Woodward as 1,000 c.c. ! 

I wish R. M. would give me his authority for the state- 
ment that the Chinese skull can be exactly dated. I have 
failed to find any statement on this subject either in Dr. 
Black’s paper or in that of W. C. Pei, the actual discoverer 
of the skull. 

(3) Finally, I must deal with the Parthian shaft contained 
in R. M.’s postscript to the effect that the majority of zoolo- 
gists do not accept my statement that we have proof of the 
inheritance of acquired character. Possibly, if we give the 
word ‘ zoologist *’ a wide enough meaning, this is true. The 
majority of zoologists are hard-worked teachers dealing, in 
the course of the year, with a few stereotyped forms of 
animal in each group, and cultivating as their subject of 
research some details of one corner of the animal kingdom. 
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They do not know, and have not properly considered, the 
evidence to which I referred. 

A decision on such subject must be based on the widest 
possible induction. It is much too big a subject to be dis- 
cussed in a letter. But the following names of zoologists 
who accept the principle will convince even R. M. that I did 
not speak at random. These are Dr. Tate Regan, F.R.S., 
director of the Natural History Museum, who has examined 
the skeletons of hundreds of species of fish, whereas the 
average zoologist only examines about half a dozen; Dr. 
Hinton, Keeper of Mammals in the same Museum, who can 
trace in every detail the evolution of the Pleistocene vole 
into our present one, and show the meaning of every change, 
and Dr. Heslop Harrison, F.R.S., one of our leading 
veneticists, and the only geneticist to be elected into the 
Royal Society for the last fifteen years. I may add to this 
the information conveyed in a private letter from a leading 
American paleontologist, ‘‘ All we paleontologists are 
Lamarckians,”’ i.e., believers in the inheritance of acquired 
characters. Perhaps I may add that my own belief in the 
principle grew up after a survey of the embryology of all 
the invertebrate groups of the animal kingdom.—Yours, &c., 


E. W. MAcBRIDE. 


43, Elm Park Gardens, Chelsea, S.W. 
October 2nd, 1930. 


SUPPLIES AND PRICES IN RUSSIA 


S1r,—In the final paragraph of my article in your issue 
of last week a small printer’s error may have caused some 
misapprehension. I was made to refer to the ‘* foods- 
famine ’’ in Russia instead of the ‘* goods-famine.”’ 

I think it is important to make clear that there is no 
serious shortage of primary foodstuffs for the mass of the 
population in Russia to-day, particularly not for the workers, 
who are essentially ‘‘ privileged ’’ in this respect. There is no 
‘* famine ’’ in this sense. In two months of being jostled in 
queues and tramcars and third-class railway waggons I cer- 
tainly saw no signs of under-nourishment; rather the 
reverse. The bread-ration is not at all illiberal: 2 lb. a day 
per head for a manual worker’s family (half white, half 
black bread), 1 lb. for non-manual workers, at a very low 
price. In addition, in restaurants, clubs, factory dining- 
rooms, &c., bread is served plentifully with the meal; while 
black bread can be bought “‘ off’ the ration card at a higher 
price (this latter applies to tea also). And as Mr. Farbman 
was pointing out in the pages of a contemporary last week, 
RusSia’s present grain export is the result of a real surplus. 

Dairy produce, on the other hand, it is true, is very hard 
to obtain ; and an egg on the private market costs about 
dd. But it must be borne in mind that special arrangements 
are made to supply milk and eggs and butter to children 
through the co-operatives on special ‘‘ children’s cards”’; 
and while the shelves of butchers’ shops may often be empty, 
the average worker certainly suffers no serious shortage of 
meat as a rule, since his club or factory dining-room is given 
the pick of the supplies. 

The ‘* goods-famine *’ to which I referred is of manufac- 
tured goods, of semi-luxuries and of certain lines of foodstuffs 
sold through the ordinary retail apparatus. In respect to 
the latter the caSual shopper certainly finds himself short of 
essential supplies—the foreign visitor who does not stay in 
the main hotels or the ‘‘ unorganized * person who does not 
belong to a vocational club and does not eat at his place of 
work. Such a person will probably be unable to buy boots or 
cigarettes, and will have to pay 4s. or 5s. for a packet of 
chocolate which in England would cost 6d.; while at the same 
time the factory- or office-worker gets special facilities for 
buying such things at his club or place of work at a third or 
even a fourth of the price. There is no one price for any- 
thing in Russia to-day. There are two or three categories 
of prices for almost everything: that is where travellers’ 
tales are misleading.—Yours, &c., 

MauvRIcE Doss. 

Cambridge. 

October 6th, 1930. 
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LIBERAL POLICY 


Sir,—I read Mr. Lowe’s letter twice in order to decide 
whether it was jest or earnest, and then tossed up, and it 
came earnest. So may I remind your readers that, in order 
to restore the fortunes of the Liberal Party, he suggests a 
fourfold poiicy—three new things and an old one. The old 
one is revision of unemployment insurance, on which he 
will find admirable literature issued by the Liberal Publica- 
tion Department, and will no doubt hear an excellent discus- 
sion if he comes to the forthcoming Liberal Federation 
meetings at Torquay, where the subject takes a front place 
in the restatement of Liberal policy. The three things new 
to Liberalism are protection (wholesale doles must replace 
retail) ; all-round subsidies to agriculture (for if, as Mr. 
Lowe says, farming is rapidly becoming impossible nothing 
less would help) ; and electoral reform, ‘‘ in order to secure 
the assured predominance of the income-tax payer.” 

I cannot doubt that such a policy would be strongly 
supported, also it might well call itself Liberal—for is not 
the up-to-date alias for Protection Free Trade? But a new 
policy should have something to say as to foreign affairs 
and social legislation, and I suggest, therefore, that it should 
include repudiation of the League of Nations, and repeal 
of the Factory and Trade Board Acts and of Old Age Pen- 
sions. This would surely add to its attractiveness, without 
making any difference whatever to the number of Liberals 
who would support it.—Yours, &c., 

FRANCIS D. ACLAND. 

Killerton, Exeter. 

October 3rd, 1930. 


MR. MURRY EDITS KEATS 


S1r,—Mr. Blunden asks me one more definite question. 
‘“ Will Mr. Murry explain away the other documents I 
quoted? ** The ‘‘ documents *’ are two. The first is the copy 
of the 1820 volume which Keats gave to Davenport, in which 
Keats had cancelled the ‘‘ Advertisement.” 

There is a fine facsimile of this page in Miss Amy 
Lowell’s ‘‘ John Keats’ (Vol. II., p. 424). If Mr. Blunden 
will look it up he will, I think, admit that the words ‘‘ Tnis 
is none of my doing. I was ill at the time’ refer simply and 
solely to the ‘‘ Advertisement ’’ itself; while the words 
‘“This is a lie’’ refer simply and solely to the marked 
sentence of the ‘‘ Advertisement ’’ to the effect that Keats 
was so discouraged by the reception given to ‘‘ Endymion ”’ 
that he abandoned ‘‘ Hyperion.”’ 

I do not understand how Mr. Blunden can have per- 
suaded himself that Keats’s words referred not to the 
‘* Advertisement,’’ but to the 1820 volume as a whole. 

The second ‘‘ document "’ is the letter of Taylor to Clare, 
of April 27th, 1820. ‘‘I have got all Keats’s MSS. in my 
hands now to make a selection out of them for another 
volume.’’ Mr. Blunden interprets this as meaning—what? 
Nothing new, for it was known that the MS. of Keats’s poems 
was in Taylor’s or Woodhouse’s hands at that time (it is 
the ‘‘ my, or rather Taylor’s, manuscript’’ to which Keats 
referred in March), and that there was a good deal of dis- 
cussion between Taylor, Woodhouse, and Keats as to what 
should be included in the volume. What is it that I have 
to explain, or explain away? As far as I can see, nothing 
but Mr. Blunden’s elaboration of this natural sentence into 
an impression that ‘‘ the 1820 volume was prepared when 
Keats was too ill to control it.” Impressions are very diffi- 
cult to deal with. I should like to be able to correct Mr. 
Blunden’s impression in this important matter. 

I think it could be corrected. But to do so would involve 
much quotation, and make demands on your space which 
you could not satisfy. Accordingly, I offer to communicate 
to Mr. Blunden direct the detailed evidence on which I 
have formed my conviction that the 1820 volume was care- 
fully prepared by Keats, quite as carefully as either of his 
other two volumes, whose authority Mr. Blunden does 
not deny. 

Once the authority of the 1820 volume is accepted, I can 
safely leave to those who have expert knowledge in the text 
of Keats the decision on those few of Mr. Blunden’s criti- 
cisms that are not invalidated by this acceptance. If Mr. 
Blunden is still not satisfied that the 1820 volume is authori- 
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tative, he has full liberty to proclaim it publicly without 
fear of any further objection from me. He can set to work 
to convince all other Keats scholars that he is right. 

I note that Mr. Blunden takes the opportunity to repeat, 
more vaguely, his former criticisms. If he will do me the 
courtesy of making them specific, in private, I will reply: 
and again give him full liberty to publish the result.— 
Yours, &c., 

JOHN MIDDLETON Murry. 

South Acre, Yately, Hants. 

October 6th, 1930. 

(Mr. Blunden will reply to this letter in our next issue.— 

Ep., NATION.] 


ay 


ITALIAN FOREIGN POLICY 

Srr,—Answering Herr Brunner, Signor Villari says, in 
a letter published in your issue of September 13th, that the 
said Herr Brunner ‘“ appears to be unaware that the Ger- 
mans south of the Brenner and the Slavs of the Venezia 
Giulia were included in Italy, not by ‘‘ a wilful act of the 
Government,’ but by ‘‘ an international treaty subscribed 
by eighteen Powers.”’ 

Signor Villari had, at least for the Venezia Giulia, a 
much better case to state. Venezia Giulia and Istria were 
officially acknowledged as Italian territory, not by ‘‘ an 
international treaty subscribed by eighteen Powers,” but 
by a treaty freely discussed by Italy and Yugoslavia at 
Rapallo in November, 1920. 

The Italian author of the treaty, Count Sforza, seems 
to claim only or mainly one merit about this treaty, in his 
book just appeared in London, ‘‘ Makers of Modern 
Europe *’—the merit of having made the first treaty after 
the war, signed with complete reciprocal free-will among 
the signatory Powers. When Foreign Minister, Count 
Sforza was thus able to say to the Slavs who had become 
Italian citizens: It is your very Government, the Yugoslav 
Government, which has admitted that it was natural to have 
the political frontiers of Italy at the natural geographical 
frontier of the Alps. 

It throws perhaps some light on the internal conditions 
of Italy to see that Fascist writers like Signor Villari, who 
are constantly boasting of their pure patriotism, do not 
wish or do not dare to use arguments in favour of Italy 
when they are formulated by Liberal leaders like Count 
Sforza.—Yours, &c., 

A STUDENT OF HISTORY. 


MR. PETT RIDGE 


S1r,—I was glad to read your sympathetic appreciation, 
and perhaps you will allow one who possessed the privilege 
of personal friendship to add a few words in supplement. 

He was, for many years, a member of the Committee of 
the Home Workers’ Aid Association, and during recent years 
he was Vice-Chairman. This Association was founded by 
the late Thomas Holmes for the purpose of assisting women 
who live by working in their own poor homes, most indus- 
trious and worthy persons, without organization and often 
subject to severe privation. For their benefit Mr. Holmes, 
with help from many kind supporters, established a beau- 
tiful holiday home at Walton-on-the-Naze, where, for a 
fortnight in the summer, the jaded home-worker receives 
every comfort amidst the most charming surroundings. This 
undertaking received unremitting care from Mr. Pett Ridge, 
often given under conditions of physical difficulty. This is 
only one kindly enterprise out of many to which he gave 
his literary skill, his delightful humour, and his unfailing 
sound judgment and sympathetic understanding. 

His funeral was characteristic of the man. ‘ The 
trappings and the suits of woe *’ were conspicuously absent. 
Mourning was not worn. In place of the 15th chapter of 
the letter to the Corinthians, the noble 13th chapter, so 
admirably appropriate, was read, and instead of a barbaric 
heap of ‘“‘ wreaths” the coffin bore a simple posy of wild 


flowers. All was characteristic of his simplicity and good 
sense, ‘‘ safe lodging, a holy rest, and peace at the last.”— 
Yours, &c., 


CHAS. WRIGHT. 
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THE DUTCH AND THE ENGLISH 


S1rr,—In thanking Professor Geyl for his courteous and 
good-humoured letter I should like him to know that I keep 
in front of my desk a photograph of a beautiful marble bas- 
relief which depicts a valiant and closely fought naval battle 
between the Dutch and the English, and is from a memorial 
to Admiral van Tromp in one of the churches of Delpht. 
And I am, therefore, appalled that I should ever have been 
thought to imply, or that my countrymen should imagine, 
the Dutch were ‘‘ servile’’ or lacking in courageous inde- 
pendence. 

I am perfectly willing to accept Professor Geyl’s sugges- 
tion that the British are inclined to be a conservative 
people and dislike novelty in housing reform as in other 
things. Perhaps he will agree with me that the real differ- 
ence between Dutch and English methods is that the Dutch 
are more thorough than the English.—Yours, &c., 

BARBARA BLISS. 

44, St. George’s Road, S.W.1. 


“ PHENOMENAL” 


Simr,—Your contributor Mr. Dobb tells us that in Russia 
‘“the amount of constructional work .. . is nothing short 
of phenomenal,”’ and that ‘ Russia is devoting to capital 
investment ...a phenomenal amount.’’ My mentor, Mr. 
Fowler, tells me that ‘‘ phenomenal’ means ‘ of the kind 
apprehended by the senses.’’ He adds: ‘‘ To divert it from 
this proper use to a job for which it is not intended by 
making it do duty for remarkable, extraordinary, or 
prodigious is a sin against the English language.”— 
Yours, &c., 

GRIEVED. 


EVENING AND NIGHT 
AT EVENING 


AT evening, when the clouds come quietly home 

Across the bay, my thought is often turned 
To some past grief, 

Some storm of sense, the violent enemy 

Of a man’s peace and handiwork : till all 

Is suddenly calm and quiet, like the frond 

Of bracken in a valley after rain. 


Thus stormy things grow quiet, quiet things 
Lose imperfection in the perfect hour. 

One thing alone 
Can gain no grace from any memory : 
Perfect and timeless, that calm afternoon 
When in the stillest valley under heaven 
I walked beside you by the Annamoe. 


L. A. G. Strone. 


SUNSET 


ANOTHER fervour in another sky 
Might mean the dawn and not the set of sun. 
Might mean a new prosperity begun— 
An infant hope—the promise of a high 
Endeavour—or rare, rapt integrity. 
Here all the rainbows into shadows run, 
Fading in haste, when the last hue is done, 
To dark, aloof from stars, without a cry. 


Corporeal substance had made large adieu 

And gone with tears, and sighs, and trumpetings ; 
But this goes silent as soul ever flew, 

Departing on unhéard, invisible wings, 
As if beyond the western world it knew 

Wide skies awaited rich, repeated things. 


W. J. Grssins. 
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* MAGA MAKES AN ERROR 


I BELIEVED at first 

It was the full moon 

That followed me 

As I crossed the long bridge 
That spans the Yellow River. 


And I thought : 
**The moon is my shadow.” 


Later I noticed 
That it was but a cloud 
Chased by the wind. 


And I thought : 
** T am the shadow of a cloud.’’ ; 
James L. GRANT. 


ARGO 

THE moon lustres the sand, and heaped pearl ore; 
The wind puts bold detached hands on the shore ; 
Slowly from cliff and sea, quick shimmering dreams 
Come, and the long sob fades out of our lives, 
And in the wave the earth-dark heron dives, 
And from the wrackweeds bend the unbroken streams. 

O, still unmoved, 

O, thrice beloved, 
What was it that sighed hence, that moved your hair? 
Was it the earth heart going back to weep? 
No matter, Oh, no matter, it will bear 
Heavy trouble, heavy kindness, heavy sleep ; 
But seaward far the white-maned Centaur gleams, 
The wrackweeds bend through the engulfing streams. 

Lyte Donacuy. 


COWPER AND NEWTON 


HE friendship, if so it may be ¢alled, between Newton 
j and Cowper, has had fresh attention drawn to it by 
Lord David Cecil’s recent book, ‘‘ The Stricken Deer,”’ 
and since all Cowper’s biographers naturally say much of 
what they think that Newton thought of his mental con- 
dition, there is interest in a document that has been dis- 
covered in which Newton gives his opinion for himself.* 
That Newton preached a sermon on Cowper’s death 
has always been known, from a reference to it that he 
makes in a letter to Hannah More, dated May, 1800. In 
it he says :— 
‘“My most dear and intimate friend, William 
Cowper, has obtained a release from all his distresses. 
I preached a funeral sermon for him on the 11th inst. 
From Eccl. ii, 2, 3. Why was he, who both by talents 
and disposition seemed qualified, if it were possible, to 
reform the age in which he lived, harassed by distresses 
and despair, so that the bush which Moses saw all in 
flames was a fit emblem of his case? ”’ 
This letter has been often quoted in Memoirs of both 
Cowper and Newton, but the sermon is not included in 
Newton’s Works, and the text, with its allusion to the mad- 
ness of Laughter and Wine, seems absurdly inappropriate 
to the ** Stricken Deer.”? Why it should have been chosen 
must have puzzled anyone who looked it out; but the 
matter has been cleared up by a little MS. book which 
belonged to successive members of the Jowett family during 
the last two hundred years. Hannah Jowett, the possessor 
of the book in 1800, was the first cousin of Benjamin Jowett, 
father of the Master of Balliol, and her uncle, Henry Jowett, 
was Vicar of Little Dunham and a near neighbour of 
Cowper’s during his residence in Norfolk. The sermon was 
preached in Newton’s London church, St.“Mary Wool- 





* An article on the Relations between Cowper and Newton appeared in 
the Hissert JourNnaL for January, 1926. 
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noth’s, Lombard Street, and must have created much in- 
terest at the time; it is not mentioned in any of the 
Memoirs, but Hannah Jowett made full notes of it in the 
MS. book and thereby solves the problem of the text. 
Whether the mistake was made by Newton himself, or 
whether the printer wrongly deciphered his handwriting, 
cannot now be determined, but in any case, Eccl. ii., 2, 3, 
was substituted for Exod. iii., 2, 3, and Newton’s allusion 
to the ** Burning Bush ” in his letter to Hannah More is 
thus explained :— 


‘*Mr. Newton’s account of Mr. Cowper in a Funeral 
Sermon, May, 1800. 

‘* Exod, iii, 2, 3. ‘ And behold the bush burned with 
fire and the bush was not consumed.’ The Lord has 
given me many friends, but with none have I had so 
great an intimacy as with my dear friend, Mr. Cowper ; 
but he is gone. I was glad when I heard it. I know of 
no text in the whole of God’s Word more suited to the 
case of my dear friend than that I have read. He was 
indeed a Bush in flames for twenty-seven years, but he 
was not consumed. And why? Because the Lord was 
there. I think it is probable there is hardly a person 
in this church who ever saw him, yet there is few but 
know him in his writings. I can think of no motto more 
suitable than that of the Apostle, ‘as unknown and yet 
well known,’ particularly in his poems, second volume, 
called ‘ The Task,’ by which he being dead yet speaketh ; 
speaks to the glory of God and the good of mankind, 
and which I think will not be forgotten as long as the 
English language is current. Mr. Cowper was afflicted 
with a nervous complaint to such a degree as might 
justly be called insanity. He had an attack early in 
life which did not continue long ; he was afterwards at 
the Temple, being designed for the Law. He became 
acquainted with Mr. Colman and Lord Thurlow and a 
Mr. V. He assisted them in writing a book called the 
‘Connisseuer.’ [Hannah was mistaken here; the 
‘ Connoisseur ’ was a weekly paper, and its editors were 
George Colman and Bonnel Thornton. Cowper contri- 
buted several essays to its pages.] These four men were 
very gay and men of great abilities ; but the Lord had 
designs of mercy towards my friend. One night he had 
a remarkable dream, or vision ; he thought a very beau- 
tiful little boy came and looked on him while he was 
asleep ; when he awoke he felt his mind much affected 
by his dream, but as he was sitting at his breakfast the 
Lord shone in upon his soul and so enlightened his 
understanding and gave such a clear view of the Gospel 
and his interest in it, without his ever reading it or 
hearing a Gospel sermon, that for seven years after- 
wards I never in all my life saw a man walk—I won't 
say so honourably, but so closely with God, and always 
set the Lord before him in all he did. I believe during 
that time we were not seven hours without being 
together. The last sermon he ever heard preached was 
on New Year’s Day, 1773. He drank tea with me in the 
afternoon. The next morning a violent storm overtook 
him which caused a very great shyness ; I used to visit 
him often, but no argument could prevail with him to 
come and see me. He used to point with his finger to 
the church and say, ‘ You know the comfort I have had 
there and how I have seen the glory of the Lord in His 
House, and until I can go there I’ll not go anywhere 
else.” But after some time this shyness wore off. I 
remember one time we were walking together in a very 
deep snow ; the weather was remarkably severe. He 
desired me to stop, and I observed the sweat drop from 
his face, occasioned by the agony of his mind ; he said 
he knew the Lord was a Sovereign and had a right to 
do with him what He pleased, and that if he knew that 
by holding out a finger he could remove what he then 
felt, he would not do it unless he felt that it were the 
will of God. He has often said he thought the Lord had 
not a child who loved Him with a more simple heart 
than he did. The first temptation the enemy assaulted 
him with was to offer himself as Abraham his son; he 
verily thought he ought to do it. We were obliged to 
watch with him day and night, and my dear wife, and 
Mrs. Unwin, with whom he lived, left him not an hour 
for seven years. He was also tempted to think butcher’s 
meat was human flesh, therefore would not take it ; we 
found it very difficult to provide any sustenance he would 
take. He had various temptations it would be very 
improper for me to mention in this place. I was at that 
time obliged to leave Olney ; but the Lord did not leave 
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him without friends, but provided him with persons of 
ability and respect who did that for love which no money 
could have procured. I don’t know a person upon earth 
I could consult so much to my satisfaction as Mr. 
Cowper. He could give comfort though he could not 
receive any himself. He was not only a comfort to me, 
but a blessing to the affectionate poor people among 
whom I then lived ; he used frequently to visit them and 
pray with them. I had the honour to be placed over 
a set of poor, plain people, chiefly lace-makers ; their 
great confinement caused in them great depression of 
spirits ; they used to say, ‘O Sir, even if I was right, 
sure I could not feel so.’ But they well knew Mr. 
Cowper ; they knew he was right, and from him they 
could take comfort. 

‘“T have had hopes the Lord would remove his 
malady a little time before his death, but it continued. 
The last twelve hours of his life he did not speak nor 
seem to take notice of anything, but lay in a state of 
apparent insensibility ; but I seem to think that while 
the curtains were taking down and the Tabernacle 
removing, glory broke in upon his soul. The Lord had 
set His seal upon him, and though he had not seen Him 
he had grace to love Him. He was one of those who 
came out of great tribulation ; he suffered much here 
for twenty-seven years, but Eternitv is long enough to 
make amends for all, for what is all he endured in this 
life when compared with that which remaineth for the 
children of God!” 

The notes of the sermon end here and Hannah makes no 
comment upon it: with all the rest of her family, she held 
Newton in the highest reverence, and another entry in 
the MS. book describes his ministrations to her father in his 
last illness. Lady Hesketh, Cowper’s cousin, had a different 
opinion of the stern divine : ‘I could not help thinking 
they might have made a better use of a fine summer’s 
evening than by shutting themselves up to make long 
prayers,’’ she remarks, after recounting the interminable 
religious exercises to which Newton subjected his charge. 
That he had a real affection for the ‘* Stricken Deer,”’ 
cannot be doubted, but in all his utterances concerning him 
there is a tinge of conscious superiority, and the letter 
to Hannah More quoted above, concludes with a sentence 
which reveals that he was thankful to know that his unfor- 
tunate friend would trouble him no more :— 

‘* We may not enquire presumptuously of the Lord’s 
dealings, yet I think we may draw some lessons from 
his sufferings. I wish to learn from them thankfulness 
for my health, peace, comforts, abilities, and usefulness. 
May it remind me likewise of the precarious tenure by 
which we hold all our desirables ; a slight alteration 
in the nervous system may make us a burden and a 
terror to ourselves and our friends.”’ 

Mary Braprorp WHITING. 


THE PIPER OF TARBES 


ARBES disappointed me at first. Perhaps it was 

because I had always associated it in some way with 

Nimes—lI first heard of the place in the rhyme 

‘* Heretics all, whoever you be 
In Tarbes or Nimes, or over the sea... .” 

but I forgot that poets have a licence to push in any place 
because it fits the line and for no other reason. Again, by 
association of Nimes with Carcassonne I had come to think 
of all three as similar survivals from the Middle Ages, and 
expected to find them all to some extent redolent of 
medieval atmosphere, adorned with old architecture and 
contemptuous of Americanized ‘‘ Progress.’” At Tarbes I 
expected to find a jumble of comfortable old houses, 
churches, and inns nestled together in the homely, natural 
fashion detested by the progressive sanitary inspector and 
graminivorous hygienist. But Tarbes struck me (it may 
have been one of my bad days) as singularly characterless. 
Even its neighbours, Lourdes and Pau, tripper- and tourist- 
ridden as they are, have their saving features. 
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But Tarbes has neither an ancient frontier fort like 
the eighth-century Chateau at Lourdes, nor a figure such as 
** Nostre Henri ”’ to hang itself on, like Pau. Even the 
Cathedral is not memorable. Ancient though it is, Tarbes 
looks like a French market town that might have grown 
anywhen during the past century. There were no letters 
for me at the post office, so that made it worse. 

I was just getting sufficiently fed up with Tarbes to 
resolve to leave it in an hour or so, when I found in the 
square a café with a balcony. Having taken my seat and 
ordered food and drink, Tarbes began to entertain me. 
To begin with, a couple of workmen on a scaffolding oppo- 
site started an argument, which in a few moments became 
so involved as to demand their whole attention. So they 
let fall the heavy plank they were lifting, and it slid with 
great unconcern, and a really excellent crash, through the 
large plate-glass window of a new store, probably a tentacle 
of one of the octopus sort from Paris, Felix Potin or 100,000 
Chemises. 

In another café in the square a group of five or six 
** smart ’? Frenchmen, of various sizes and ages, had 
collected with much handshaking, and were deep in a 
rattling conversation. I had concluded they were jour- 
nalists, probably because each carried several newspapers 
and tried to scan them all at once. But the crashing plate- 
glass did not interest them at all. They scarcely heeded 
it. They were probably ex-gunners from a battery of 
Soixante-quinzes. I was beginning to feel that Tarbes was 
more interesting than it looked. 

After lunch I set out to explore a little. I found a 
quarter rather older than the rest, yet fairly commonplace. 
It was quiet, and the streets were pretty well deserted but 
for an odd child or two playing in the doorways. Presently 
I met a young fellow of twenty or more, of the thick-set 
Béarn type, but inclined to blonde, with a suggestion of the 
Basque, neither very poorly nor very well clothed. He 
was led by a child of eight or nine, for he was blind. He 
had no eyes and looked as if he had been born blind. He 
stopped at the end of a street and took from under his arm 
a bagpipe with a smallish bag and one reed, a much smaller 
affair than the Scottish. He adjusted the instrument and 
began to play, slowly and softly at first, and then getting 
into full blast with a rare lilt as he walked slowly down 
the street. 

At once the street became alive. Children poured out 
of the houses, heads popped out of upper-storey windows, 
and men and women came to the doors. There was a 
ishower of small coins into the road. The little guide 
gathered them up and put them into the piper’s pocket. 
Children were sent from the houses to give coins to the 
youngster, who was kept busy collecting them. There was 
a steady tinkle of coins thrown from the houses on either 
side. But the Piper walked slowly on, playing now a 
dance, now a marching air, now a dirge. His dances had 
a Spanish measure, but what they were did not matter. 
They sounded excellent and mighty well played. I fell to 

wondering vaguely what strange, evil influence makes most 
of my fellow-countrymen prefer the dreamy and sticky 
American swampstuff to this fine, vigorous music of the 
hills and valleys of Europe. I wondered what sort of 
reception he would get down a back street in, say, Luton, 
or at the Queen’s Hall. He would probably be patronized 
affectedly in some St. John’s Wood or Mayfair drawing- 
room, and might do fairly well if he were boosted or 
became a scoop for hostesses. But I will swear he was 
better off in the back streets of Tarbes. For even suppos- 
ing every coin he got to be the lowest in currency, he must 
have done pretty well whilst I listened to him. And if he 
can make as much in ten minutes as I saw put into his 
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pocket, he must be passing rich whenever he likes. He 
does not have to pay agents and touts to lure managers 
and critics to his performance. He is not dependent on 
critics who air their knowledge, or prejudices or smart 
phrases at his expense. If the public likes his playing it 
pays, if it does not he starves. And he is free to play 
what he likes, when he likes, and how he likes. No artist 
can wish for more. 


G. C. B. 


THE DRAMA 
SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


Vaudeville Theatre: ‘‘ The Breadwinner.” By W. SOMERSET 
MAUGHAM, 

Embassy Theatre: ‘‘Home and Beauty.” By W. SOMERSET 
MAUGHAM. 


often their practical achievement is a slipshod per- 

formance of some of Mr. Galsworthy’s more solemn 
plays. It is usually forgotten that in Somerset Maugham 
we have a far more serious and accomplished dramatist. 
But last week we have not only a new play by him, ‘* The 
Breadwinner,”’ but a revival by Mr. Rea’s Embassy Reper- 
tory Company of **‘ Home and Beauty,’’ one of the most 
brilliant farces in English. There were once, I believe, 
seven plays by Mr. Maugham running in the West End at 
the same time. This is one of the few instances, I think, in 
which taste was better in pre-War days than it is now. 

If Somerset Maugham has not all the reputation he 
deserves, it may be because the Middle Brows distrust him. 
They laugh at his comedies, but with the wrong side of 
their mouth. A cynic, they call him: as if the basis of 
comedy was not the difference between things as they are 
and things as they pretend to be. Most wit is merely com- 
mon sense, the truth about subjects about which it is 
customary to lie. This common sense of Mr. Maugham, call 
it cynicism if you like, is particularly directed against 
women, their hypocrisy, their hardness, their selfishness, 
and, above all, their unfairness. I am not now suggesting 
that women as a sex are wickeder than men, but that their 
wickednesses are different. And upon these wickednesses 
Mr. Maugham is an expert. ‘* Home and Beauty ” is a 
farce, as beautifully artificial as ‘‘ The Importance of 
Being Earnest,’? complete with stichomythia. But the 
kernel] of the plot is a woman who believes that two men 
adore her when their one very natural wish is never to see 
her again. In ‘* The Breadwinner ”? the man wishes to 
escape not only from his wife but from his children. But 
the only weak scene in the play shows again a woman 
imagining that a man loves her when he is quite indifferent. 
It seems dragged in to pad the play out, and it got the 
necessary laughs, but it is significant that when Mr. 
Maugham did not want to take the trouble to be original, 
this was the particular hack situation which he chose to 
employ. Like most very successful writers, he despises his 
public. He knows that they do not distinguish between 
genuine stuff and shoddy, at the moment, At the end of 
*‘ The Breadwinner,”’ for instance, the departing husband 
says he thinks of becoming a commercial traveller. ‘* But 
what are you going to travel in? *’? ‘* Romance! ”’ is his 
answer. Sir James Barrie could hardly have improved 
on it. 


Unlike most plays, ‘‘ The Breadwinner ”’ is about some- 
thing. It is ** The Doll’s House,’’ rewritten as a comedy 
for the changed conditions of the twentieth century. For 
men are now the oppressed sex. The spo?t? darlings of the 
Law, women have acquired the rights of freemen without 
renouncing the privileges of chattels. Socially and 
economically the story is the same. One woman dis- 
possesses a man of his job, and then expects him to give up 
his seat to her in a bus. Another refuses her husband all 
his rights, and yet insists upon his supporting her. Women 
expect to be treated as equals, but they have not ceased to 
require flattery. In fact they both eat their cake and have 
it. ‘* The Breadwinner ”’ is a masculine protest against 
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this monstrous regiment. And though I am a feminist, or 
rather because I am a feminist, it excites my sympathy. 
For women will not really enjoy the equality that they 
demand until they consent to be treated as equals. 

A more degrading spectacle even than the slums is the 
locust swarm of women who descend daily upon the Oxford 
Street shops to waste the money which their husbands and 
fathers are working to earn. Mr. Maugham’s Breadwinner 
suddenly gets tired of it. His children have grown up, 
his marriage has become a mere habit, why should he shout 
daily on the Stock Exchange to provide more motors and 
dearer clothes? Has he, his dependents ask him, no 
affection for them? But already we have heard his children 
wishing that they were orphans, his wife that she were a 
widow. He bores them, they say, and now they learn that 
they bore him. No doubt Mr. Maugham’s ferocity about 
family life is rather exaggerated. Parents usually have the 
children they deserve, and if the Breadwinner’s children 
are indifferent to him, it is probably his own fault. Mr. 
Maugham makes his characters unnaturally articulate and 
conscious of their desires. Even in this enlightened intro- 
spective age people usually deceive themselves at least as 
successfully as they deceive other people. Moreover, we 
are not convinced that the Breadwinner has any resources 
in himself which would make his escape worth while. In 
‘* The Moon and Sixpence ’’ Mr. Maugham used a similar 
situation. But in the novel the breadwinner was an artist. 
In the comedy he seems impelled chiefly by a quite com- 
prehensible malice. But how sharp and neat Mr. Maugham 
makes the revelation, how concisely in a line he summarizes 
a state of mind. In style and conception *‘ The Bread- 
winner ” is true comedy, and by comparison its most 
successful rivals, for all their brilliance, show as glorified 
charades. 

I think Mr. Maugham has been unfortunate in the cast 
of ** The Breadwinner.’? Played, I do not say by better, 
but by different actors, the comedy ought to be twice as 
effective. Even Mr. Ronald Squire’s great gifts served only 
to confuse the situation. The family contend that the 
Breadwinner has no sense of humour. But even the 
stupidest people could not think that, seeing the smile which 
is always playing round Mr. Squire’s lips. The character 
surely ought to be far more sardonic, he ought never to 
appear amused by his own jokes. Miss Peggy Ashcroft and 
Miss Margaret Hood as the girls were excellent, but most 
of the cast overacted abominably. At the Embassy Theatre 
a rather amateurish performance was redeemed by the skill 
of Mr. Whatmore, Mr. Evenett, and Miss Edith Sharpe. 
These are the two most amusing plays in London. All Mr. 
Shaw’s plays have been revived, but cannot we see again 
the best of Mr. Maugham’s? 

RayMonpd MortTIMer. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


= bee Passing of the Essenes,”’ by George Moore, Arts Theatre 
lub. 

R. GEORGE MOORE deals in this play with that 
M supremely dramatic situation which occurs towards 

the end of his *‘ Brook Kerith,’’? the confrontation 
of Paul with Jesus at the cenoby of the Essenes—Paul, just 
escaped from the Jews who were seeking to stone him at 
Jericho and burning to spread over the world the message 
of Jesus’s resurrection from the dead, and Jesus, who had 
survived the crucifixion, been rescued from the tomb by 
Joseph of Arimathza, and had returned, after twenty years 
as a shepherd in the hills, to spend the last quiet years of 
his life with the Essene brotherhood. This climax is slowly 
led up to throughout the first two acts, and when it comes, 
in the third, is worked out with an astonishing beauty and 
economy of language and with a dramatic force which is 
none the less moving because it lies rather in speech and 
lack of movement than in violent action. The play is a 
work of art, the language a joy to hear, but it is by no 
means merely a “ literary ’? play; Mr. Moore has written 
even the discussions which occur in it with an admirable 
sense of the stage. Mr. Robert Atkins’s production— 
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though the setting and some of the clothes leave something 
to be desired—is excellent, as is the acting. Mr. John 
Laurie gives an admirable study of Paul, broken in health, 
but of indomitable energy, fanatical, unsympathetic, 
obstinate, and consumed by the inner fire of his purpose : 
Mr. Ian Fleming is made to look like a Bible print, but in 
spite of this manages to give to his rendering of the part of 
Jesus a quiet dignity and strength and a certain feeling of 
detachment from those around him, which are very 
impressive. 


Unusual Variety, Grafton Theatre. 


The Grafton Theatre seems to have become a reliable 
centre for unusual (and intelligent) variety. The present 
programme is rather like the last one, but this is no criti- 
cism; for it would be quite easy to sit through any pro- 
gramme there two or three times. Messrs. Geoffrey Dunn 
and Herbert Murrill have improved on their last effort 
with an opera—‘* Man in Cage ’”—which adapts to the 
medium of opera the spirit of modern literary and dramatic 
experiments, without apeing them either. Miss Rosalind 
Patrick again dances deliciously, her best number being to 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Spring Song,’ satirical, but the more 
tasteful and telling on account of its absence of emphasis. 
** Switchboard Symphony ” is the weakest item, for in spite 
of good points it lacks unity. Katherine Mansfield’s story, 
** The Lady’s Maid,’’ acted by Miss Selma Vas Diaz, some- 
what in the manner of Ruth Draper, fails to come off, 
though it is done with delicacy. Such stories should not 
even be read aloud, let alone acted. The sketches by 
Richard Hughes and Ferenc Molnar, on the other hand, 
make the existence of the Grafton Theatre more than worth 
while in themselves, and Miss Wogan’s creation of the 
village spinster of leisure lecturing with lantern slides is a 
masterpiece of humorous invention. 


**Knave and Quean,’’ Ambassadors Theatre, 


The author of this well-meaning little play, Mr. J. E. 
Mayer, appears not to have mastered the significance of 
action in dialogue. He sets us down in Mr. Snap’s abode 
at Newgate—his characters are from Fielding’s ‘* Jonathan 
Wilde,’? but not his plot—in the company of La Ruse, 
Letitia, her young poet, and the rest, and abandons us to 
them without giving them or us any further aid to mutual 
acquaintance but the medium of one-sided conversation. 
And the conversation is nearly always purely conversational, 
by which I mean that it gets us nowhere, it reveals neither 
character nor atmosphere, but simply leads up to the 
jumbled “ situation ”’ of the last act, when at last somebody 
does something—or rather decides not to, for the con- 
clusion is a Sidney Carton-ish affair of self-sacrifice on the 
part of La Ruse. The setting is sufficiently Hogarthian, 
the production quick, and the acting of Miss Mary Ellis 
pleasant to watch and listen to. But the one really strik- 
ing note of the evening is struck by Mr. George Curzon 
whose Lord Wainwright springs alarmingly from the frame, 
leaving the flat picture flatter still. 


‘it’s a Boy,’’ Strand Theatre. 


The crime wave abateth, giving place to farce. And 
this latest specimen is by far the funniest of the half-dozen 
now running. It begins boldly by defying the first prin- 
ciple of farce-writing. Instead of being built up logically 
from an illogical or absurd or impossible hypothesis, it 
consists entirely of sheer joyous, unadulterated nonsense. 
So much so that, trying to remember enough of the plot 
to give the merest impression of it here, I can only recall a 
stray line now and then, an antic, a gesture. There is no 
reason for anything that happens—why should Mr. Henson 
and Mr. Howard suddenly appear as lady novelists, for 
instance ?—but all is justified by its infallible result of help- 
less, painful laughter. It would be nothing, of course, 
without the perfect timing and studied spontaneity of the 
company: a quality which will be harder to maintain, if 
the same brand of farce is to be relied upon in future Strand 
productions, than in the Aldwych model, where less 
depends upon the merely idiotic. ‘* It’s a Boy ”’ is a master- 
piece of sublime and inspired idiocy. 
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The London Artists’ Association. 


The London Artists’ Association has had the excellent 
idea of exhibiting at the Cooling Gallery at the top of Bond 
Street the work of eight young and comparatively unknown 
painters. All of them obviously work with entire integrity. 
If the public is interested, so much the better, but what 
interests them is their job. This makes the exhibition 
rather exceptional. It must be admitted that some of the 
pictures are rather unimaginative; they seem to be painted 
because it is a painter’s job to paint, rather than because 
the artist has a vision which he wishes to realize. The most 
remarkable work seems to me to be Mr. G. Lambourn’s, 
The canvas of his ‘* Nude ”’ is rather too large for its con- 
tent, but the picture is very interesting. His “ Still Life ” is 
probably the best picture in the show. Mr. Basil Taylor 
is a decorator of very great taste. His ‘* Group of Three,” 
is both charming and original. Another good picture is 
Miss E. Ginesi’s ** In France,’’ which is curiously less 
academic than her other works. There are also promising 
paintings by Mr. William Coldstream and Mr. J. Piper. 
Altogether an exhibition at which I recommend you to 
spend half an hour, and, if possible, ten pounds. 


John Nash, Goupil Gallery. 
Contemporary French Paintings, Messrs. Abdy & Co. 

Mr. John Nash, who is holding a large exhibition of his 
drawings and water-colours at the Goupil Gallery, is an 
essentially English painter with a strong sense of the decora- 
tive possibilities of English landscape—which is always his 
principal subject. Most of the work in the exhibition is 
recent, but there are a few earlier pictures which show him 
by contrast to have improved very much in his handling of 
paint. He seems, generally, to have got away from a rather 
unpleasant *‘ tightness ’? of handling, but even now he has 
a tendency to over-labour his pictures and produce this 
same quality, and is at his best when he is freer and more 
spontaneous. In his design he is apt to be inconsistent, 
treating part of his picture as a flat, decorative pattern (in 
which type of approach, when consistent, he is most suc- 
cessful) and introducing into it an unrelated recession which 
is disturbing to the eye. Some of his best work is to be 
found among the water-colours. The exhibition of ** Con- 
temporary French Paintings ’? at the galleries of Messrs. 
Abdy & Co., Carlos Place, Grosvenor Square, may be 
described roughly as corresponding to the New English Art 
Club, except that there is here a greater “ slickness *’ of 
technique, and on the whole a brighter colour. The twenty 
exhibitors are mostly young, unknown, provincial painters, 
and it cannot be said that any of them shows very remark- 
able promise or originality. 

* * * 

Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, October 11th.— 

Myra Hess, Recital, Queen’s Hall, 3. 

Moiseiwitsch, Recital, Wigmore Hall, 3. 

Orrea Pernel (Violin), Grotrian Hall, 3.15. 

Sunday, October 12th.— 

Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe, on ** Can Britain Hold India? *” 

Conway Hall, 11. 

The Rowena Franklin String Quartet, Conway Hall, 

6.30. 

Dr. J. S. Haldane, on ‘* Science and Religion,’’ the 

Wireless, 5.45. 

Monday, October 13th.— 

London Symphony Orchestra Concert, Queen’s Hall, 

8.15. 

** Two to One,’? Comedy adapted from the French by 

Miss Ruth Chatterton, at the Rovalty. 

** Rich Man, Poor Man,” at the Embassy. 

Opening of the London Group, 28th Exhibition, New 

Burlington Galleries (October 13th-31st). 

Tuesday, October 14th.— 

Mr. Gustav Holst, on ** Music,’’ Morley College, 7. 
Thursday, October 16th.— 

Alida Klemantaski, on Poems by Bridges, Poetry 

Bookshop. 

S. H. Graf Gottfried Bismarck, Mr. Harold Nicolson, 

and Mr. Evelyn Wrench, on ‘‘ Germany,” the Wire- 

less, 7.25. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
IMPROVED NEWSPAPERS 


in; or, if any dissent, the explanation must be that 

they have been deprived of the light by those 
‘** pompous pundits *? whom Lord Rothermere has noticed 
*‘ pontificating in the weekly reviews.’? Everybody will 
agree that whereas the Romans assaulted fortifications with 
battering-rams, we go at them with tanks; that formerly 
novels were full of incident, and now they are full of psycho- 
logy ; that the agricultural labourer once could not read or 
write, but now he has a wireless set; that boys used to 
spend summer mornings in parsing and analysis, and now 
they cultivate their individual inclinations. Once we were 
a nation of gin-palaces, and now we sit in cafés; we spoke 
of paupers and lunatics, and now we do not; we built miles 
of mean streets, and now we embellish destroyed parks with 
pink huts. To catalogue all the signs of our improvement 
would occupy many numbers of THE NarTION, so let us be 
content with one more—the Newspaper Press. 

* * * 


Bin or, it an knows what an improved age we live 


Who does not leap from his chair or his seat in the 
Tube train—for sometimes the age even blesses us with a 
seat there—in exultation, as he feels the mighty workings 
of our Newspaper Press? Who does not shed a tear of 
pity for our purblind ancestors, shackled and manacled by 
the condition of newspapers in their days? Think of it: 
not a newspaper of the day had a hint that the battle of 
Waterloo was going on. A circulation of ten thousand 
copies was important, and how to print those off by hand 
was a problem. ‘* On October Ist, 1861, when the paper 
duty came off, the Times, Datty News, and Mornine Post 
reduced their price to 3d. each copy unstamped.”” And 
then, the queer barbaric way in which the world’s doings 
were chronicled! The style of the late seventeenth cen- 
tury : ** The French King being frustrated of his Pompous 
Expectations, and finding his Mistake in having pinn’d his 
Sleeve, I will not say upon King James’s Promises, for he 
knew him too well, but rather upon the Rhodomontado’s 
of some desperate Malcontents, with whom his Emissaries 
had been tampering in England, would have all the World 
believe that all Mankind have lost their Reason; and there- 
fore now denies that he had any knowledge of, or any hand 
in promoting the intended Assassination of King William. 
We will say, the Prince of Orange, for fear he should evade 
us with an Equivocation. But, Credat Judzus Apella.’’ 
The style of the Regency: ‘*‘ On Wednesday night, about 
eleven o’clock, several butchers’ boys belonging to 
St. James’s-market, assembled opposite the Arthur Club 
Subscription House, in St. James’s-street, which was 
brilliantly lighted. They annoyed the passengers with 
squibs, crackers, and serpents.—Mr. Foot, who has the 
superintendence of the Subscription House, on coming out, 
was struck in the face by one of the serpents. He instantly 
struck the man who threw it—a ring was formed, and being 
overpowered by numbers, Mr. Foot very prudently 
retreated into the house, which was assailed by the mob with 
stones, and two large squares of glass were broken. Several 
watchmen came to the spot, but their interference was of 
no avail. The mob tore one of the watch-boxes down and 
set fire to it in the middle of St.-James’s-street. After it 
was consumed they dispersed. It was past twelve o’clock 
before the neighbourhood was restored to tranquillity.” 

* * * 


To none of these ancient newspapers, intent upon the 
animated recitation of things that happened, the recording 
of life’s spectacle, and hearty declarations of right and 
wrong, was it vouchsafed to discover what we nowadays 
know to be the achievement of the Newspaper Press. First, 
the mechanism at their disposal has disappeared with the 
great lizards, and news comes tumbling in the moment 
it can be called news, to be hurled out through terrifying 
machinery in hundreds of thousands of copies borne on 
racing wheels. The price of these copies is mainly one 


penny, and instead of borrowing the newspaper or hearing 
it read aloud, the ordinary man and woman can buy it. 
Then, the penny spent is not wholly gone; for, in many 
instances, the improved newspaper is willing to insure its 
purchaser against the risk even of being slaughtered by the 
motor-van which does not stop as it drops its bundles of 
newspapers at the street corners. This improvement (as 
Mr. George Blake points out in his energetic pamphlet ‘* The 
Press and the Public,’? added to Messrs. Faber & Faber’s 
shilling miscellany) is connected with the gorgeous display 
of shopkeeping also offered to the modern reader. In her 
life she may be lovely at bargain prices, and at her husband’s 
death she will not be unprovided. Perhaps, too, she or he 
would like a little money earlier; and in that conceivable 
case, the newspaper invites—how kindly !—the solution of 
various riddles. Golden sovereigns gleam out of the grey 
ink. The cottage she dreamed of is—almost—there. 
* * * 


Perhaps these benefits cause some disadvantages. You 
will meet people, not even weekly reviewers either, who 
find it difficult to read, say, a memoir of a departed scien- 
tist because most of the page on which it is tucked up is a 
kind of battle of the department stores. But there are 
some who will pull long faces even when they pass the 
Celestial Gate. Let us ignore their caprices, and consider 
the further blessings of our newspaper. How joyful a thing 
it is, without wasting our time on dry-as-dust researches, 
to be told exactly the right things about the right subjects 
by the right people! ‘‘ We are enabled,’”’ Mr. Blake points 
out, ** to enjoy the views of an ex-Cabinet Minister on Birth 
Control, of a divorcée on the Channel Tunnel, and we shall 
no doubt hear Miss Amy Johnson in due course on subjects 
that have very little to do with flying to Australia.’? And 
above all, how fortunate we are to be kept in touch with 
the activities and the hobbies of persons of fashion and of 
title; what a stroke of genius it was in our time to invent 
a human being who, though serving up punctually every 
day his columns of journalism, nevertheless rides about all 
Europe in some magic vehicle, yet in the company and fast 
cars of the illustrious! He softens the hard though glassy 
barriers of our social order. ‘* Mr. Easy”? or ‘* The 
Saunterer ’”? speaks—and our morbid sense of being the 
submerged fifty-millionth is soothed away, even though he 
only says that ‘* I saw the Hon. X. on the Boulogne boat. 
‘ Rollo ’ Y. was another passenger.”’ 

* * * 


Mr. Blake has examined the ‘* best of the gossip 
columns ”? and he discovers ‘‘ that the ‘ Londoner’ was 
educated at most of the Public Schools and then at Oxford, 
Cambridge, St. Andrew’s, and several foreign seats of learn- 
ing; that he has been attached to almost every one of the 
British embassies abroad; that he has been more than once 
in two widely separated places at the same time; and that 
he has even suffered from gout.’? This Mr. Blake terms, 
not unjustly, ‘* unique social distinction.”? He might have 
added that your gossip-writer has also seen a remarkable 
amount of the adventurous and strenuous side of life, and 
that he touches on literature, the arts, and all intellectual 
enterprise with a light graciousness, as one pleased to see 
that the poor continue to be honest, and in their way well 
employed. 

* * * 

So the Newspaper Press progresses; and the odd thing 
is that it is sometimes so difficult to get at the news. ‘* Ah, 
the News—you mean, the Interesting News.’’? Well, I shall 
have to leave it at that; only adding, that it is not in 
nature for a triumph to be universally beneficent. (Never 
shall I forget the dejected face of that ragged man who in 
Fleet Street itself, excited with the hope of a guinea for- 
nothing, had hurried up to me in the conviction that he had 
recognized ** Lobby Lud ”’! 

EpMuUND BLUNDEN. 
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By DEAN INGE. (Hoddet 
15s. 
See It. Noel 


A Symposium. Douglas, 3s. 6d 


THIS is a time of intensive research, and big researchers 
have smaller researchers, and so ad infinitum. There comes 
a need, then, for a mental digester, one who will artificially 
perform learning for that 
Just as there is nowadays for 
newspaper which summarizes all 
are there thinkers who summarize all 
He is best fitted to perform this office who is 
known to ‘* personality,’? who has integrity 
and a large share of that originality which, as defined by 
Sir Fitzjames Stephen, ‘‘ consists in thinking for ourselves, 
not in thinking differently from other people.’* Dean Inge 
admirably fulfils these conditions, and the only pity of such 
an inaccuracy as implying that Hardy’s Tess was hanged 
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for infanticide is that it may lead us to mistrust him in 
matters of fact. 
‘Christian Ethics and Modern Problems” is (by 


another metaphor) a book excellently constructed of authori- 
tative bricks, but the bricks are well mortared with original 


belief. The Dean, however, does not use them all for build- 
ing ; some he throws at that other edifice, the Vatican, but 
they inevitably ricochet. It must be admitted that if the 


political past of a Church is held up against it, the Anglican 
Church suffers no less than the Roman Catholic. Political 
expediency played a part in the formation of the Church 
of England, and this has persisted. Popes are chosen by 
their fellow cardinals, if not by God ; Anglican bishops by 
the Prime Minister. All institutional religion suffers by 
implication at the Dean’s hands, but the medieval iniquity 
of Romanism is proved more conclusively to have continued 
right up to the present day. This should be sufficient to 
determine any Anglo-Catholic who dallies with the advisa- 
bilitv of a united Christendom. Better the dispensation of 
King Hal. 

If his book gives the impression of being directed against 
Popery, Dean Inge is anxious to disclaim it. It would be, 
he savs, ** an entire misrepresentation *’ of his purpose, but 
the fact that he has had to expunge several passages ‘* con- 
sidered needlessly offensive *’ shows that what remains is 
To emphasize the point may seem to him 
to be mischievous, and the Dean is at such pains to avoid 
mischief that the effect of his treatment of modern problems 
is entirely sedative. He wishes to please all parties at some 
time or other—save possibly the Bolsheviks. The Agrarian 
Revolt in Germany in the sixteenth century resembled the 
Bolshevik Revolution in several ways ; yet Dean Inge con- 
demns Luther for being on the wrong side, that, indeed, of 
constituted authority. With the present the Dean studies 
impartiality ; only with the past does he allow himself to 
take sides. In spite of the outward show of controversy on, 
for example, the problem of divorce, which he tackles ener- 
getically, there is something in his argument with which 
each of the eight contributors to ‘‘ Divorce as I See It” 
would agree. Yet these authors are represented as being as 
different as they are distinguished. Only one, Mr. Deeping, 
has the poor taste to join issue with an author not repre- 
sented in the symposium, and to found his opinion upon a 
quarrel. His quarrel, however, is not with Dean Inge. 

\ large part of the Dean’s book is the personal credo 
of a man. When the stones of the Vatican are 
tumbled and the passions of the general reader have been at 
once roused and quieted, much of value remains. What he 
has written is entitled not only to very great respect, but to 
a wide acceptance as a way of life adapted to modern 
conditions and with the authority, as far as it is possible 
to estimate it, of Jesus Christ Himself. Dean Inge perceives 
that what is common to all social critics—again excepting 
some revolutionaries—is the respect for Jesus Christ. Yet 
they remain at variance. ‘It is the best thought of our 
time which is partially estranged from the religion which 
ought to be its deepest inspiration, and the revolt is partly 
ethical. This is the situation which has moved me to write 
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this book.”’ The peculiarity of the modern situation is that 
it arises not from the need of liberty of conscience and 
freedom of opinion, but from the clamour after authority, 
The Dean shows that the Gospels are still an authority 
applicable to modern life, and he applies them in all fair- 
ness, avoiding dogma in the earnestness of reform. Many 
modern problems, especially those of personal ethics, are 
occasioned by the lapse of the belief in immortality, and the 
Dean, in believing that this is not altogether regrettable, 
deprives himself of a dogmatic weapon of orthodox argu- 
ment. Yet in accepting the ethic we accept the religion. 
He is emphatic about that: ‘‘ the two are inseparable.” 
Needless to say, many will separate them, and, indeed, the 
division need no longer be covered by a compromise, a 
pathetic double standard between Church and State. If 
we all go the way the Dean points us to, the world will be 
a better place ethically, but not necessarily religiously. But 
he is no longer to be our guide. ‘ This is,’’ he says, ‘* prob- 
ably the last considerable work that I shall have time to 
write.” 


JAMES THORNTON. 


HISTORY IN THE GRAND MANNER 


Blenheim (England under Queen Anne). 
TREVELYAN, O.M. 24s.) 


By GEORGE MACAULAY 
Longmans. 


THE name of George Macaulay Trevelyan on the title page of 
a book is sufficient assurance that it represents the achieve- 
ments of ripe scholarship, meticulous research, and sound 
judgment, welded together in a clear and animated narra- 
tive. Professor Trevelyan has always been true to the 
historical tradition of his illustrious dvnasty that ‘‘ the same 
book should make its appeal both to the general reader 
and to the historical student.’’ His latest work has that 
double appeal in full measure. The general reader will 
delight in the author’s eloquence, in his vivid reconstruction 
of English life and thought at the opening of the eighteenth 
century, and in the dramatic instinct that vivifies his account 
of the strife of factions. Specialists will find abundant grist 
for their mills ; as in the extracts from Marlborough’s early 
correspondence with Heinsius and the closely reasoned argu- 
ment for denying to Eugene a share in the conception of 
the march to the Danube. 

Perhaps, however, the general reader has the best of it ; 
for the supreme merit of the book—despite its fullness of 
detail and its use of new or little-worked sources—lies in its 
conception and the broad lines of its execution. It is, as 
Professor Trevelyan sees it, a great story that he has to tell, 
and there is a touch of the epic quality in his telling of it. 
‘* The present volume,” as he says, in explaining the separate 
publication of this first instalment of his history of England 
under Queen Anne, ‘‘ has its own unity of movement and its 
own climax: all roads in it, foreign and domestic, lead to 
Blenheim.’’ That is a bold challenge to fling down to a war- 
weary generation, disposed to regard the ‘‘ Succession ”’ 
wars of the eighteenth century as unmeaning dynastic 
squabbles—battles of kites and crows. It is not so that Pro- 
fessor Trevelyan sees Marlborough’s war. Unlike old 
Kaspar, he knows what Blenheim was about, and he believes 
that ‘‘ what they killed each other for’? was something 
worth the sacrifice of men’s lives since, at that date, it could 
be secured in no other way. 

‘*In this uncouth, rustic spot,’’ he says, describing the 
battle-field of Blenheim, ‘‘ the texture of Eighteenth Century 
civilization and thought was to take its colour for good or 
ill.’ Professor Trevelyan thinks it was for good, and an 
earlier passage shows why :— 

‘The war that occupied the reign was destined to render 
England for the first time the acknowledged head of Euro- 
pean civilization on its political side, in place of the France 
of the Grand Monarch ; it was owing to this change in the 
distribution of power that free institutions and the spirit 
that must accompany their exercise began to take a leading 
place in the thought and aspiration of mankind.” 

The passage comes at the end of a long description—not 
unworthy of the inevitable comparison with Macaulay’s 
celebrated third chapter—of Queen Anne’s England: an 
England brutal by our standards and turbulent, but turbu- 
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SOME ‘GENERAL’? AUTUMN BOOKS 


Secret Service 
SIR GEORGE ASTON 


An account of British Secret Service, its organization, methods, and achievements, and 
especially of the part it played in the Great War. Wiih Maps and Diagrams. 18s. net. 


French Justice: 


Seven Months under Sentence of Death 
MANUEL MENENDEZ VALDES 


The terrible experiences of a Spaniard condemned for a crime of which he claims innocence, 
his seven months’ solitary confinement, and his escape from French Guiana. gs. net. 


Plenty-Coups, Chief of the Crows 
FRANK B. LINDERMAN 


Plenty-Coups is probably the greatest living Indian Chief: his life-story is full of the old 
fighting life of the Indian plains, and of the native customs. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Prince of Pickpockets 
R. S. LAMBERT 


The vivid career of George Barrington, the most famous of London pickpockets at the end 
of the 18th century. Jllustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


Fairy Tales of Hans Andersen 
Translated, with an Introduction, by M. R. JAMES, O.M. 


Morning Post: ‘Dr. James has given us a new true translation from the Danish . . it is the 
best ever. . All Miss Christine Jackson’s pictures suit the book just so.’ 24 Coloured Illustrations. 


155. net. 
Tennyson 
HUMBERT WOLFE 
A new volume in the series, The Poets on the Poets. gs. 6d. net. 


Limited, signed edition, 250 copies, one guinea net. 


Ariel Poems 


Nos. 25-31. New poems, each in a separate booklet, by D. H. Lawrence, Walter de la Mare, 
T.S. Eliot, Siegfried Sassoon, Harold Monro, G. K. Chesterton, Roy Campbell. 15. net. each. 
Limited editions, 7s. 6d. net each. 


The National Gallery 


A Room-to-Room Guide 
TRENCHARD COX 


A new guide to the Gallery, arranged according to the separate schools of painting and also 
the sequence of the rooms. The most celebrated pictures of each school are described in 
detail. 32 Illustrations. 125. 6d. net. 
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lent with the turbulence of growth and rich in human 
idiosyncrasy ; feeling its way amidst all the clash and 
clamour of contending parties, and sects, and interests, to- 
wards toleration, and free speech, and a broader basis of 
political power, and a new sense of responsibility for the 
welfare of the common people. Across the Channel, ‘ the 
exorbitant power of France *’ towers over lethargic Austria 
and decaying Spain, working tirelessly for the achievement 
of an hegemony which in the end must inevitably stifle, 
even if it does not crush, this island crucible of social and 
political experiment. 

So the stage is set, and on this motif the story of the 
struggle proceeds from the negotiation of the Grand Alliance 
(described with admirable lucidity and insight) to the climax 
of this first act of the drama on the plains of Bavaria. A 
passage from the actual description of the battle may be 
quoted, both as an example of Professor Trevelyan’s vivid 
narrative and as the keynote of the volume :— 


“At the supreme moment of the day, those eager spec- 
tators on the hillside had seen the two waves of opposing 
cavalry approach, meet and mingle into one long, locked 
line of combat; then, in an ecstasy of suspense, they had 
watched it heave, bend, break, and scatter to the west.... 
In those few minutes the watchers on the hills had seen 
the turn of the tide in Europe, the ebb of the highwater 
mark of King Louis’s effort for universal monarchy.” 


Later volumes will tell—the foundations of the story have 
already been laid in the account of the Methuen Treaties and 
the Austrian candidature—how to the victors in their turn 
there came hardening of heart and Nemesis ; yet a Nemesis 
which left unimpaired the essential work of the Grand 
Alliance. 

An epic must have its hero, and for all his faults, Marl- 
borough, in these his greatest years, fills well the rdle. 
Whatever rank soldiers may assign to him among generals, 
he was probably the greatest director of war that the world 
has ever seen ; great in every branch of the military art, in 
the co-relation of naval and military effort, in the diplomacy 
needed to keep an alliance together, in his understanding 
of the relation between the military and the civil power. It 
was he who gave ‘‘ unity of movement’’ to the war, and 
this interlocking of all the parts of the great machine is 
well reflected in the broad and easy sweep of Professor 
Trevelyan’s narrative. In each phase too, the author rises 
to the height of his theme. There is nothing surprising in 
the ability with which he describes and analyzes the weaving 
of the diplomatic web and the struggles and permutations of 
the parties ; it has surprised at least one reader that, in his 
description of the actual military operations, he should have 
so much to add, in penetrating criticism as well as in new 
material, to the work of Fortescue and Atkinson and Frank 
Taylor. (In his estimate of Tallard, he is by far the most 
convincing of them all.) On ‘‘ the sea affair,’’ he is not quite 
so strong—his preliminary analysis of the naval situation 
is a little sketchy, and the basis of the whole alliance in 
British sea-power is taken too much for granted—but he 
brings out admirably (with handsome acknowledgements to 
Corbett) the vital significance of William’s and Marl- 
borough’s Mediterranean strategy. 

Of Marlborough the man he has not much that is new 
to say. Perhaps, as he suggests, ‘‘ the secret is that there 
is no secret. Abnormal only in his genius, he may have been 
guided by motives very much like those that sway commoner 
folk.’’ The picture is at least consistent and alive ; its key- 
note that unshaken serenity which was so well qualified to 
ride the whirlwind and direct the storm. ‘ The flame of his 
spirit served for light, not heat.’ But for a full-length por- 
trait of Marlborough, of Anne herself (to whom Professor 
Trevelyan is just, even to generosity), and of many others 
who come to life in these pages, we must wait for the later 
volumes in which the author is to trace not merely the later 
developments of the war, but the progress of those internal 
levelopments, here only adumbrated, by which the Ministers 
of the Crown grew into the modern Cabinet, and the House 
of Commons changed from ‘a critic of government,’’ in 
permanent opposition to the Executive ; into ‘‘ the seat of 
government” itself. Those volumes will be awaited very 
eagery by all readers of this. 

C. ERNEST FAYLE. 
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THE JESUITS 


The Power and Secrets of the Jesuits, By RENE FULOP-MILLER, 
(Putnam. 21s.) 


EVEN in the preface of this remarkable book Mr. René Fiildép-. 
Miller gives evidence of his uncommon impartiality. With a 
profound sense of direction towards the middle road where 
the truth lies, he has meticulously examined the extreme left 
and the extreme right, as well as those ‘‘ verified data and 
documents "’ that sit high on the historic fence. With 
admirable discrimination he has consulted works glorifying 
or slandering the order. He says of them: ‘* Incomparably 
deeper insight into the being and meaning of Jesuitism is 
afforded by all the hate-filled pamphlets, the highly coloured 
apologies, distorted representations, doctored reports, the 
slanderings and glorifications of the order’s history. They 
show us the attitude of living men to the Jesuit idea, dis- 
close how deeply this idea has influenced emotions, thoughts, 
actions at every period, to what a passionate degree of rage 
and enthusiasm it has driven the mind of man.”’ 

Having dealt with the spirit of Jesuitism and the 
development of the Society in the lifetime of its founder, he 
proceeds to the weightiest part of the book—the balancing 
of the Jesuit philosophy and that of Aristotle, whose prin- 
ciples support it, with other philosophies that ran counter 
to it. It is in this examination that Mr. Fulép-Miller would 
seem to excel and have the advantage of the older type of 
historians who tended to base their inquiries upon the results 
of philosophy as they appear translated into action, rather 
than upon the philosophy itself. 

The author realizes that one of the main difficulties in 
the understanding of the Jesuit problem is that while 
the Society regards its own arguments as based, in the last 
resort, on divine revelation, those of their opponents depend 
on reason only. He shows at all times how far the Jesuit 
tenets are compatible with human logic. And in doing this 
he makes one of the greatest cases for the Jesuits from the 
purely human point of view that have ever been made ; he 
draws one of the most vivid pictures of them that have ever 
been drawn. He admits their casuistry. He shows how they 
became casuists in all sincerity, and that the hair-splitting 
which has become proverbial was actually not so much the 
splitting of hairs as the cracking of the great Christian doc- 
trines, stretched by them to their uttermost limits, stretched 
so that they should not be found impracticable by any con- 
ceivable person in any conceivable situation. 

‘* The problem facing them,” he writes, ‘‘ was to deduce 
from the general law the special application to individual 
cases, and this further involved the reconciliation of God’s 
requirements of man with the manifold difficulties and com- 
plications of practical life.’’ As regards the great problem 
of the confessional :— 


‘““All the inexhaustible types of living life pressed to 
the priesthood in the confessional, compelling him to pro- 
nounce judgment on murder, theft, lying, deception, un- 
chastity and fraud, as well as on surgical operations, the 
bottle feeding of children, the rights and duties of officials, 
the most intimate details of sexual life, buying and selling 
prices, the grades of paper used for printing books, the 
degree of décolletage that might be permitted on a young 
girl’s dance frock, whether it was wrong for an heir to 
rejoice over his rich uncle’s death, and how far it was 
sinful for a churchman to read an unchaste book.” 


In hi: comparison between the Jesuit and Jewish casuists 
he explains that casuistry to be the inevitable outcome of 
the processes of human thought in the circumstances, 
and not such as were peculiar to either Jew or Jesuit :— 


‘Whoever, though, rejects the ready facility with which 
trivial pamphleteers arrive at conclusions is forced to ask 
himself what is really at the basis of these remarkable 
instances of similarity of thought. He will then immediately 
see that the very obscure and subtle conclusions which 
Jesuit casuistry often arrives at by no means represent an 
insinuation of the spirit of the Talmud into the Christian 
faith, but that, in Judaism as well as Jesuitism, the same 
inevitable process has operated that invariably comes into 
play whenever man attempts to apply moral precepts of a 
general nature to the individual case arising in practical 
life.”’ 


With the same fidelity, impartiality, and ice-cold clarity 
of judgment, René Fiilép-Miller follows the travels of the 
Jesuits through Europe in times of stress and persecution, 
through Asia and America as pioneers of Christianity. He 
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ECONOMIC 


PROSPERITY 


IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


by STEPHEN LEACOCK, author of “The Elements of Political Science.” 


75. 6d. net. 


Evening Standard: “An important contribution to the most important topic now before 


the British peoples.” 


Sir John Marriott in The Observer: 


future of the British Race throughout the World.” 


LETTERS OF 
MAARTEN 
MAARTENS 


Edited by 
HIS DAUGHTER 


225. 6d. net. 


Osbert Burdett in The Saturday 
Review : “ We can enjoy the charms, 
wit, freshness, tenderness, and some- 
times searching good senses of these 
delightful letters.” 


NOVELS 
AND 
NOVELISTS 


y 
KATHERINE MANSFIELD 


75. 6d. net. 


Miss Sackville-West from the 
B.B.C. : “It is fine criticism and it is a 
commentary on life. From every point 
of view it is a book to read, to buy, 
and to keep. 


*¢ A book of outstanding importance to the whole 


ARABIAN 
PEAK 
AND DESERT 


yy 
AMEEN RIHANI 
Illustrated 155. net. 

News-Chronicle: “ Ameen  Rihani 
can paint Arabian scenes in charmed 
words and has an endless store of 
information a picturesque 
book.” 


GREEN FIELDS OF ENGLAND 


A BOOK OF FOOTPATH TRAVELS 
by CLARE CAMERON, author of “ Rustle of Spring” 


With nine pencil drawings by EDMOND L. WARRE. 


125. 6d. net. 


Horace Thorogood in the Evening Standard: ‘Miss Cameron’s book is a real treasure for ‘ hikers’ 
because most of her footpaths are much further afield (Wales, Yorks, East Anglia, etc.) than the rambles 
described by other guides. Mr. Edmond L. Warre’s pencil drawings are charming.” 


THE 42 
PARALLEL 


by 
JOHN DOS PASSOS 
75. 6d. net. 
Gerald Gould in the Observer : “ It 
is a vivid and brilliant book.” 
Frank Swinnerton in the Evening 
News: “I have read it all through 
with absorbed interest.” 


THE DYING 
ALDERMAN 


HENRY WADE 
75. 6d. net. 


Times Literary Supplement: “One of 
the best detective stories of this year. 
None of the details are unlikely, and 
the characters are so well introduced 
that the reader never mixes them.” 


DAVID GOLDER 


by IRENE NEMIROVSKY 


OLD 
SHIP 


by LENNOX KERR 
Author of Backdoor Guest 
75. 6d. net. 


Edward Crickmay in the Sunday 
Referee: “Old Ship deserves the 
favourable consideration of a wide 
public as a powerful and a vivid 
experiment in sea stories.” 


Authorised translation from the French. 65. net. 


“Study of the international new very-rich. 
dramatic, exceedingly well done. 


ARNOLD BENNETT :— 


Scenes: Paris, Biarritz, Soviet Russia. 
It held me throughout.” 


Exceedingly 


Vincent O’Sullivan in The Dublin Magazine :—“ A real novel, a deliberately imagined construction 


with the technique of Maupzssant.” 
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shows how their methods of conversion differed from that 
of the Dominicans and other early missionaries. Dealing 
with the fiercely debated Chinese mission and the many 
charges brought against the Society by fellow missioners 
here as to their methods of winning souls by flattery, costly 
presents, a show of worldly wealth and learning, by con- 
cealing the crucifixion, the fundamental Christian doctrine, 
from heathens because it might havé repelled them, he con- 
cludes with the telling incident of the Chinese judge and the 
Dominican monk on trial before him: ‘‘ I know the Jesuits 
well,’’ said the judge, ‘‘ they are true preachers and brave 
men who have brought us books, clocks, telescopes, and 
other similar useful objects. You others, however, are false 
preachers, for you neither know the high science of mathe- 
matics or astronomy, nor have you brought us clocks or 
books.”’ 

On the other hand, he explores in their favour every im- 
plication of the policy that led to the famous “ all things to 
all men’’—the necessary perseverance, energy, resource, 
skill, selflessness, infinite adaptability and heroism prac- 
tised in the cause of their Society. There was no 
problematical situation in life in which they, who were able 
at a moment's notice to turn gardeners, lightning artists, 
mechanicians, musicians, installers of hydraulic plants, 
could not produce a man to meet the situation and behind 
him other men whose gifts would supplement his own. 

M. LysTER. 


ROAMERS IN BRITAIN 


Little Known England: Rambies in the Welsh Borderland, the 
Cotswolds, the Chalk Hills, and the Eastern Counties. By 
HAROLD D. EBERLEIN. (Batsford. 12s. 6d.) 

Suffolk and Norfolk. By M. R. JAMES, O.M. Illustrated by G. E. 
CHAMBERS. (Dent. 5s.) 

The English Lakes : Their Topographical, Historical, and Literary 


Landmarks. By W. T. PALMER. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 
Fair Perthshire. By HAMISH MILES. Illustrated by JOHN MCGHIE. 
Lane. 15s. 


Eacu of these four volumes is, in its own way, a delight. 
And so it should be. It would be difficult, after annexing a 
fertile territory and innumerable pictures of its beauties, 
to fail in producing an attractive book. There would have 
to be criminal negligence on the author’s part, not mere 
perfunctoriness. The pen, in fact, is best used as a pointer, 
indicating rather than creating joys. It may be said that 
pictures, too, are indications, and that such a book as 
‘‘ Little Known England,” with its scores of excellent photo- 
graphs and drawings, is but an imitative substitute for 
Little Known England itself. One can imagine Plato argu- 
ing thus in ancient Greece. But then Greece was ancient. 
The trouble with England is that she wears modern dress 
even in the oldest settings, and gives rise to incongruity and 
strain. Watch the cars humming through West Wycombe 
on a Sunday, and distil a pure emotion if you can. 

If the photographer did not await his quiet moment, if 
the artist put in all the wheeled and human traffic that 
went past him while he sketched the village street, we should 
then have a substitute for actuality. But the art or artifice 
that clears all this away to leave the essence—timbered 
cottage or old water-mill—gives back the sense of age and 
timelessness, destroying the present accident of date. Mr. 
Eberlein has learnt cunning on his rambles: learnt it, one 
guesses, from the yew trees planted near the porch of country 
churches to entrap the devil on his way inside. The devil of 
modernity is entrapped here on the jacket. Mr. Albert 
Rutherston’s design is a good yew: pleasant to the eye and 
seething with demoniac possession. The Underground would 
glory to exploit it, with its young, athletically esthetic 
couple gazing across billowing country to a square-rigged 
mansion quite unlike the moss-grown medievalism inside 
the book. Can it be meant for an aspersion on our redis- 
coverers’ judgment? A hint that by consulting Mr. Eberlein 
they may rectify their ardours? 

Dr. James’s pen is more emphatically a pointer. He 
deals in cumulative detail with the architectural features— 
mainly churches—of his chosen counties, and there are 
photographs or drawings on almost every page. The re- 
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markable fact about this massive volume is its cheapness, 
Apart from quality (which is good enough) it works out by 
mere weight at two shillings a pound. This is not entirely 
an advantage. It might have gained in popularity by being 
more expensive ; a matter, not of extra shillings but of 
fewer pounds. After all, the text has definite analogies toa 
guide book, and in so far as the pen is pointer, it is just as 
well to have it on the spot. To prowl round churches with 
a two-and-a-half pound volume needs tenacity; to make 
notes from it beforehand calls for patience, to memorize it 
demands concentration. A pity that these weighty problems 
should be raised by so excellent and generous a book. 

While the scales are handy, one may as well introduce 
‘‘The English Lakes’ by calculating that it is seven and 
a half times the price of ‘‘ Suffolk and Norfolk.’’ That is to 
say, there is no possible doubt about Mr. Palmer's inten- 
tion. His treatment of the Lakes is thorough and inclusive, 
his eight ounces, photographs and all, will slip easily into 
a rucksack, leaving room, by tacit understanding, for a 
pocket Wordsworth. One may prophesy honourable 
weather-wear for this book in Lakeland ; it is equally read- 
able away from it. Mr. Palmer’s district has particular 
merits, and he matches each one with a merit of his own. 
To its magnificent scenery he brings an exhaustive know- 
ledge of mountains, lakes, and ridge walks ; to its literary 
life a quiet sympathy and appreciation. 

Finally, northward to wild Perthshire—weighing just 
under two pounds. But avoirdupois is of no consequence 
here. Mr. Miles and his artist have produced so satisfying 
an atmosphere with their respective pens that the book 
stands out complete, without a hint that it is second to its 
subject. You may revel in its lochs and moors and dark 
historic forays, and not once contemplate a Scottish tour. 
The author must have aimed at this result, for he obviously 
loves his Perthshire too well to resist describing it, and too 
well to contemplate with any patience the idea of its being 
overrun. 

Sytva NORMAN. 
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ten- description (of Irving’s art) goes on more and more thrillingly until the whole wonderful thing is before us. 
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THE COLLAPSE OF THE AUSTRO- THE GLANCE BACKWARD. New poems by 
HUNGARIAN EMPIRE. By EDMUND VON RICHARD CHURCH. With five drawings by Robert 


GLAISE-HORSTENAU. “A fascinating story, admirably Austin. Edition limited to 750 copies only for sale, at 
told.’"—Glasgow Herald. Illustrated. 25s. net {| Prospectus. 8s. 6d. net. 

A HISTORY OF RUSSIA. By BRIAN MELODY AND THE LYRIC. Ano original 
CHANINOV. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. . historical study by JOHN MURRAY GIBBON. With 


Over 200 musical examples. 12s. 6d. net. 


EDUCATION AND LEISURE, = Twenty-six r . 
addresses, the authors including Sir Rabindranath Tagore, THE MODERN DILEMMA. A él. for the 
Ernest Raymond, J. C. Stobart, etc. Edited by S. E. Lang, — . 2s. 6d. net. 


M.A. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
ROC: A DOG’S-EYE VIEW OF WAR. 
HFINRICH HEINE. A critical biography by The story of an Irish setter in the War, by EDMUND 


Professor H. WALTER. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net VALE. With illustrations by Ruth Vale. 6s. net. 

TWO WITNESSES. A personal recollection of RECOLLECTIONS, with three other tales. By 
Sir Hubert Parry and Baron von Hugel, by GWENDOLEN ION CREANGA. Translated from the Roumanian by 
GREENE. 7s. 6d. net. Lucy Byng. Foreword by Marcu Beza. 7s. 6d. net. 











EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 
SEVEN NEW VOLUMES, MAKING 857 VOLUMES IN ALL 


New titles just added to Everyman’s Library include: GOETHE’S CONVERSATIONS WITH 
ECKERMANN, with an Introduction by Havelock Ellis; Fielding’s AMELIA, in two volumes, with an 
Introduction by George Saintsbury; George Eliot’s MIDDLEMARCH, with an Introductory Note by 
Sir Leslie Stephen; SHORTER NOVELS of the Eighteenth Century, including Dr. Johnson’s Rasselas, 
Beckford’s Vathek and Horace Walpole’s Ofranto, edited by Philip Henderson; and Edward Howard’s 
RATTLIN THE REEFER, as “ edited” by Captain Marryat, with an Introduction by Guy Pocock. 
Price, 2s. net per volume. Descriptive Catalogue of the 857 volumes post free. 
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BRAVE TRANSLUNARY THINGS 


The Life of Marlowe, and The Tragedy of Dido, Queen of 
Carthage, Edited by C. F. TUCKER BROOKE, Methuen. 
8s. 6d. 

Tamburlaine the Great, in Two Parts. Edited by U. M. ELLIs- 
FERMOR. (Methuen. 10s. 6d. 


To the ordinary reader, who relegates talk of influences, 
developments, and predecessors, to the class-rooms where it 
properly belongs, there was no real English drama, and no 
blank verse worth bothering about, ‘‘ till Marlowe’s voice in 
thunderous music spake.’’ Indeed, according to Swin- 
burne, he was the first real English poet, for he was the 
first for whom ‘‘ sublimity,’’ the only test of the poet, can 
be claimed. Subtracting 50 per cent. from this statement, 
to allow for the fiery glow usual with Swinburne when 
writing of anybody whom he admired, there is something 
to be said for the claim. But however that may be, Mar- 
lowe will always remain a favourite with the general reader, 
the one, that is, who is prepared to abandon himself on a 
glorious and tumultous sea of words, out of which coherence 
will emerge if he will let it, and from which a clear image 
will now and again shine out in dazzling beauty, to orientate 
his otherwise somewhat bewildered imagination. 

These suggestions apply rather to the works so far 
published in this new complete edition than to Marlowe’s 
maturer drama, for in these two plays there is practically 
no thought. ‘t Tamburlaine,’’ it must be admitted, consists 
chiefly of ‘‘ the stormy monotony of Titanic truculence which 
blusters like a simoon through the noisy course of its ten 
fierce acts ’’; but even there we get the marvellous speech, 
‘* What is beauty? saith my sufferings then,” the ‘‘ divine 
Zenocrate "’ speech, and here and there lines of superb 
splendour, and occasional hints of variation in mood. ‘‘ The 
Tragedy of Dido,’’ though less mature in its verse, indeed 
now and again halting, and horridly end-stopped, has better 
movement, and one or two gaudy passages, such as the 
description of the sack of Troy, culminating, many will 
think, in the amazingly vivid line :— 

‘““We saw Cassandra sprawling in the streets.”’ 
The whole thing is admirably sustained, and is a thing to 
read for its own loveliness, forgetting, as the editor would 
not have us do, its connection with Virgil. And in this play 
also, though in the main less mature, there are hints of 
something which lies beyond ‘‘ Tamburlaine *’ :— 

“If thou wilt stay 
Leap in mine arms; mine arms are open wide ; 
If not, turn from me, and I'll turn from thee ; 


For though thou hast the heart to say farewell, 
I have not power to stay thee.” 


That reminds one of Dryden in ‘ All for Love ’?:— 
“For I end here. Though I deserve this usage, 
Was it for you to give it?” 

Such a passage, of course, is not characteristic of the early 
Marlowe ; it might have had something to do with Nashe. 
What is characteristic, and exceedingly curious, is his 
extreme violence. Mr. Eliot’s suggestion that he was writing 
farce, the good old English kind, of course, savage and 
even bitter, of Jonson and Marston, not that of Labiche, 
may explain ‘‘ The Jew of Malta,’’ but not ‘‘ Tamburlaine.”’ 
There was something in Marlowe, who was given, Kyd 
reported, to ‘‘ rashness in attempting sudden privy injuries 
to men,”’ which thirsted for the kind of thing he described: 
like Tamburlaine, he was active in defying his God. And 
one cannot help feeling, in reading these orgies of blood, 
that he strove for excess, for the ruby heroic, not as Lee 
and some of the Restoration writers did, partly from theory, 
but from instinct, an instinct asSsuaged by the rivers of 
blood let by Tamburlaine, and by the Greeksin Troy. There 
was more there than is explored by Professor Tucker 
Brooke’s somewhat whitewashed account of his life. 

This issue is admirably edited, for the most part by 
recognized authorities on Marlowe. The text is modernized, 
without, of course, any words being altered. The editors, 
especially Professor Tucker Brooke, are rightly extremely 
chary of emendations, though they give variant readings 
from the different early texts (some now used for the first 
time in a modern edition), and provide previous emenda- 
tions in the notes. In the life, Professor Tucker Brooke is 
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so cautious as to deny himself, even to refuse to mention, 
the implications of Professor Hotson’s discoveries, or their 
enlargement by Professor Tannenbaum, which appeared to 
throw a good deal of new light on the murder. Naturally 
every individual will disagree here and there with the 
reading—that is part of the fun of a good edition—especially 
as both editors labour under the superstition that Marlowe 
worked in a ghastly medium called ‘‘ the iambic penta- 
meter ’’; and, being worried when a line is not decasyllabic, 
Suggest emendations accordingly. But there is nothing to 
irritate, since the reader is given material to allow him to 
take them or to leave them as he pleases. It is altogether 
an extremely welcome edition, as suitable for the general 
reader as it will prove satisfying to the scholar. The 
volumes are pleasant to handle, easy to read, and not 
unduly expensive. 
BONAMY DOBREE. 


DE LA MARE AT HOME 


On the Edge. Short Stories by WALTER DE LA MARE. 
Faber. 10s. 6d.) 


(Faber & 


IF you were marooned on a desert island, and found, one 
morning, not ‘*‘ the print of a man’s naked foot on the shore 
very plain to be seen,’’ making you stand ‘ like one thunder- 
struck’ or as if ‘‘ you had seen an apparition’; but, 
instead, lying on the sand, a few pages out of this volume, 
the covers and title-page having been washed away by the 
tide, you could not have a moment of doubt as to the 
identity of the unseen visitant. It could only be Mr. de la 
Mare who had so made your desert to blossom as the rose. 
And this, not because he is the person you would naturally 
expect to meet on that kind of island, but because nearly 
every page of ‘‘ On the Edge’”’ is drenched in his peculiar 
magic. 

‘* A little to the east of them, in the haze of the afternoon 
sun, lay a smallish, low-roofed, quite ordinary-looking, quiet 
and glinting country house. Not very old, but, on the 
other hand, not very new.” 

We have all of us described some such a house in some 
such words, and what is there in this low-toned picture 
which creates at once the certainty that something is going 
to happen? The sight of that house fills you with a dreadful 
and delightful expectancy. 

That is what Mr. de la Mare does for you. You cannot 
travel far in his company without finding yourself ‘‘ knock- 
ing on a moonlit door.’’ His genius is for the threshold. 
I know of no other writer who can so set your heart beating: 
as you wait in a commonplace room and find that the air 
in it has become unaccountably charged with suspense. Or 
he introduces you to a person, perhaps a little dowdy and 
down-at-heel, or perhaps unpleasantly solid and competent, 
but who, in either case, has an inhuman glint in his eye, 
which makes your hair stand everso littleon end. And when: 
the story has been told, perhaps there was not so much in it 
after all. Not much has happened; and sometimes you 
didn’t really know just what did happen, and what didn’t ; 
but you have lived through an experience more breathlessly 
intimate than can be created by any other author of my 
acquaintance. 

Mr. de la Mare is at home ‘on the edge.” His sense 
of balance is unerring. He and his reader remain poised 
there, spellbound and bewitched. 
when he comes off it, and makes such a plunge as into ‘* The 
Orgy.’ Then you feel too much as if you were being 
drowned in a butt of Malmsey wine. Really, what one asks: 
of him is to evoke that magical expectancy. You simply 
don’t want him to tell you what is behind the door. You ask 
no more than to remain, quaking a little, with him in the: 
moonlight :— 


“Why cheat the heart with old deceits 7— 
Love—was it love in thine 
Could leave me thus grown sick of sweets 
Se 


That ‘“‘ and” leaves us quivering on just such an edge: 
of uncertainty as Mr. de la Mare alone can build in the 
air. But the particular story from which these lines come, 


“The Green Room,” which is perhaps the most delicate of 


He is far less himself 


October 
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lowe 


nta THE LIFE STORY OF 
: |! HIS MAJESTY KING ALFONSO XIII OF SPAIN 


n to 

ther By EVELYN GRAHAM. Illustrated. 18s. net. 
eral On no man are the eyes of the world centred more than on H.M. the King of Spain. The ever-changing political situation 
- in Spain makes him the centre of attraction. Having been born a King, all his life he has been subject to political intrigue. 


The Mr. Evelyn Graham here gives a wonderfully interesting account of the life of this remarkable King and man. 





7 ISLES OF ADVENTURE 
By BEATRICE GRIMSHAW. Illustrated. 15s. net. 
This volume contains the accounts of some very remarkable journeys among the New Guinea Head-hunters ; also a trip of 
300 miles up the Fly River—the author being the first white woman to traverse that waterway—and journeys in out-of-the-way 
Malayan islands and New Caledonia, about which nothing has yet been published. 
or & Evening Standard: “ Her lively gossip carries the sunshine and glamour of the South Seas in essence.” 
” UNDER THE RED STAR 
ore By NORAH ROWAN-HAMILTON. Illustrated. 12s. Gd. net. 
ler- Mrs. Rowan-Hamilton’s book, “ Both Sides of the Jordan” attracted considerable attention by its charm. And now she has 
ut been to Soviet Russia, not only to Moscow, but also to the lesser-known places of that vast country. Her experiences, things 
‘ she saw, the insight by artifice she obtained of the workings of the Soviet, and many other interesting matters, are freely 
oe discussed in this well-written book. 
e 
— THE GOLDEN PHCNIX 
la 
se. By Mrs. ALFRED WINGATE. Illustrated. 7s. Gd. net. 
lly A series of essays on Chinese art and culture, written with a sympathetic insight into the history and customs of the Chinese 
rl people. Mrs. Wingate shows deep erudition and charming originality of conception, and this book will open a new line of 
5 y thought to many collectors. 
iar Sunday Times: ‘“ Mrs. Wingate gives her readers a fascinating glimpse into the mind of ancient China.” 
a RAMBLES IN BRITAIN’S BIRDLAND 
‘iet 
the By OLIVER G. PIKE, F.Z.S., F.R.P.S., M.B.0.U. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
Thesé are the fascinating reminiscences of one who is a past-master in the art of observing Nature and photographing her 
me: feathered creatures. Mr. Oliver Pike has many interesting experiences to record, gained from tireless hours of watching the 
—e habits and customs of the innumerable species which go to make up Birdland. 


at GREAT GHOST STORIES 








; Collected and Edited by HARRISON DALE. 7s. 6d. net. 
10t Certain definite requirements have been demanded from each story included, namely, that each should be purely creative 
*k- fiction, that each should actually contain a ghost, and that all should be seriously treated—i.e., stories which “ peter out ” 
id in natural explanations have been excluded. 
ng » 
ur 
wo! ae By A. A. THOMSON. __ HMlustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
nd This is not a guide-book ; it, records the care-free wanderings of two young men in the romantic Lowlands. A fine book for 
it, every light-hearted traveller. 

e, Edinburgh Evening News: “ An attractive volume, breezy and chatty. Mr. Thomson tries with great success to describe a 
om trip through the Scottish Lowlands.” 
it 
_ ZOO WAYS AND WHYS MEET THESE PEOPLE 
t 5 By T. H. GILLESPIE, Director of the Zoological Park, Edin | By REGINALD ARKELL. Ilustrations by BERT THOMAS. 
ly burgh. With a Foreword by PROFESSOR SIR J. ARTHUR ee SOS SOTEE OP 80 SU cde ee 
THOMSON M.A. LL.D. Aberdeen and 16 Nustrations \ volume 0: amazing y penetrating verses, illustrat y no less penetrating 
Ly” ’ ? D ? caricatures, a wholly delightful production. Mr. Arkell and Mr. Thomas 
from photographs by M. E. GILLESPIE. 3s. 6d. net. have spread a wide net, and they have caught a great many very big fish. 
Though the motive of this book springs from the ‘“‘ Zoo” in general, and 
se the Zoological Park at Edinburgh in particular, its scope is so wide that it will WINTER SPORTINGS 
d appeal equally to those who frequent a Zoo and to those who never see one. By REGINALD ARKELL. [Illustrated in colour by LEWIS 
lf BAUMER. as. 6d. net. 
An ideal Christmas present for all those enthusiasts who spend their winter 
1e THE GREEN LABEL COOKERY BOOK holidays at the Swiss Winter Sports Resorts. Mr. Arkell’s humour is irresistible, 
3s. Gd and it is safe to say that no winter sportsman—past, present or future—should 
ig s. Od. net. be without this book. 
cS: ““ The Green Label Cookery Book” contains y y recipes. Th > 
s chapters on Soups (thirty-eight different kinds), Fish, Poultry, Game, Meat, IN THE GUNROOM 
y V egetables, Puddings, Pastry, Savouries, Sauces, Sweet Sauces, Invalid Cookery, e 
k Egg Dishes, Cakes, etc. By MAJOR GERALD BURRARD, D.S.O., R.F.A. (retired). 
2s. 6d. net. 
1e: One hundred questions answered by one of the greatest living experts 
THE MAKING OF MUSICIANS concerning shot guns. A unique and necessary little book. 
By Dr. T. H. YORKE TROTTER, M.A., Mus.Doc. (Oxon), THE UNFAIR SEX 
Principal of the London Academy of Music. 3s. 6d. net. By GEORGE WHITEHEAD. 2s. Gd. net. 
Dr. Yorke Trotter is revolutionary in his views upon music. He educates So brilliantly is this book written, so mercilessly, with such power and 
the instinct for music, which, he maintains, is inherent in all children. ‘‘ Awaken sincerity, that any thinking, level-headed person cannot but agree with most, 
first of all a love for music,” is his belief, “‘ and the rest is easy.” if not all, of what it contains. 
e: 
e 
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all, moves with exquisite little high-heeled footsteps to a 
sudden denouement, which comes upon us like a gentle and 


irrevocable earthquake. EpDITH OLIVIER. 


LAMARCK IN MODERN 

The Serpent’s Fang. By MORLEY ROBERTS. 
18s. 
Pythons and Their Ways. By F. W. 
7s. 6d. 

THE resemblances between Samuel Butler and Mr. Morley 
Roberts, if not essential, are striking enough to merit passing 
comment. Both are supercharged with pugnacity, gifted 
controversialists ; both turned from literature to biology, and 
both found themselves in bitter conflict with the orthodox 
church of science. But here they part company, for though 
both are Lamarckians, their disposition of forces is very 
different, and Butler is beyond measure superior in exposi- 
tion of material and elegance and force in presenting it. 
Indeed, much of the virtue of Mr. Roberts’s revaluation of 
evolutionary causes and effects is dissipated by his hideous 
terminology and the extreme maladresse of his style. He 
is one of those writers who have a great deal to say, and 
the worst possible method of saying it, not only in language, 
but in temper, and the most sympathetic reader will have 
plenty of thorny undergrowth to plunge through before 
grasping exactly where Mr. Roberts stands. 

In ‘‘ The Serpent’s Fang,’’ he expands and considers 
from new angles the ideas already formulated in ‘‘ Warfare 
in the Human Body” and ‘ Malignancy and Evolution.” 
Many thinkers, whether professional biologists or not, have 
been swinging back to Lamarck’s view of environment as 
the true agent of evolutionary changes, simply because 
Darwin's postulate of minute, accidental, spontaneous varia- 
tions, dogmatized by his later disciples, will not rationally 
fit particular cases of evolutionary development. Lamarck’s 
suggestion that an animal alters its structure by a combina- 
tion of environmental pressure and individual need obviously 
commends itself to an intelligent man who has not been 
doped by what may be called technicology. The trouble 
has been that though ‘‘ use and disuse’’ are acceptable 
terms, it was very difficult to prove that somatic modifica- 
tions were inherited. Mr. Morley Roberts has done good 
service in this respect by frequently pointing out that 
Lamarck never dreamed of saying that a new want at 
once produces a new organ. The necessity for heavy drafts 
upon the bank of time accounts in large measure for this 
lack of experimental proof. The leopard does not change his 
spots while you wait. 

But Mr. Roberts is something more than a _ neo- 
Lamarckian tilting with cumbrous phraseology at the neo- 
Darwinians. He introduces the pathological element into 
the study of why Hipparion changes into horse, reptile into 
bird. Stresses and repair are his watchword rather than use 
and disuse. How, he asks, could the viper have developed 
the curved, grooved, movable fang with its poison sac by a 
series of accidental pot-shots in variation, when the changes 
themselves are correlated with others? His own ingenious 
explanation is that the evolution of the fang was due to 
the need for a sluggish creature to capture large prey 
which set up abnormal dental conditions subjected to pro- 
longed evolutionary repair. The poison sac itself was origin- 
ally an evolutionary abscess. The same type of reasoning 
is applied to the mimicry of Vespiform moths, impossible 
to explain on strictly Darwinian principles, the extra- 
ordinary conjunctions of angler fish in which the male is 
so fused with the female that their nutritive systems have 
become one, and other examples. It is perhaps a little 
dangerous of Mr. Roberts to lay quite so much stress upon 
morbidity as the primary element in variation. Dislocation 
of existing structural stagnancies would surely be a less 
circumscribed description of the process. When Mr. Roberts 
talks like a Behaviourist, he is quite ridiculous, which is a 
pity when he has so much insight and learning. But the 
word ‘‘ mystical *’ is a bee in his bonnet. 

Mr. FitzSimons writes an entertaining Panegyric of the 
Python. Since he is Director of the Port Elizabeth Museum 
and Snake Park, he ought to know. 
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A LITERARY POCKET-BOOK 


The Editors of the ‘‘ Cambridge History of the British 
Empire,’ to whom all students of Imperial affairs are 
already heavily indebted, have increased the tribute due 
them by their latest production: ‘‘ Cambridge History of the 
3ritish Empire,’’ Vol. 6—Canada and Newfoundland (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 35s.). This immense work—whose 
magnitude may, perhaps, be grasped by the fact that the 
index contains some four thousand entries—covers the entire 
history of the two American Dominions ; and those readers 
whose thirst for knowledge remains unslaked by this 
volume are thoroughly finger-posted to vast reservoirs of 
further published and manuscript material by means of the 
exhaustive bibliography, which alone comprises over seventy 
pages. As only five out of the total of thirty-three con- 
tributors are British, the book is a triumph of Canadian 
scholarship. Another work from a Canadian pen is Pro- 
fessor Stephen Leacock’s ‘‘ Economic Prosperity in the 
British Empire ’’ (Constable, 7s. 6d.). It argues in an 
interesting fashion the now well-worn case for Imperial 
Development. Professor Leacock favours the instrument of 
tariffs, but he also recognizes that much can be done without 
them. On the other hand, some of his assertions show that 
one can be an eminent humourist without possessing in 
other fields the acute critical faculty with which a sense of 
humour is generally associated. 

Professor Johannes Haller, though but little known in 
this country, is one of the most distinguished of modern 
German historians, an exceptionally accomplished writer, 
and a man whose strength of intellect and integrity of 
character make his books worth quite exceptionally careful 
study. His present volume, ‘‘ The Epochs of German His- 
tory ’’ (Routledge, 10s. 6d.), successfully surveys the prin- 
cipal turning points throughout the whole of German history 
from the coronation of Conrad I. in 911 to the work of 
Bismarck. Unfortunately, the translation is inadequate. 
(In fairness to the translator, however, it should be said 
that Professor Haller’s rich metaphorical and idiomatic 
German is very difficult to render into English.) Professor 
Haller touches no subject that he does not adorn; but the 
outstanding qualities of his work, its deep moral earnest- 
ness and utter courage, make this book quite unusual. 
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F . L. Lucas 


‘¢ Mr, Lucas’s work recalls the name of 


Landor.—Nation and Athenzum. 


His latest work 
EIGHT VICTORIAN POETS 


is now ready. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net 


Mr Lucas has expanded the wireless talks which he 


in May and June, and has added two other short 


essays. This book therefore contains studies of 
Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, Clough, Rossetti, Swin- 


e, Morris, and Hardy—a selection intended to 


show the decline and fall of the Victorian world. Mr 
Lucas’s second volume of poems, entitled Marionettes, 


was published in May. 


An Introduction to 
the Middle Ages by 


G. G. Coulton 


THE MEDIEVAL SCENE 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo,. 5s. net 





book contains the substance of Dr Coulton's 


wireless talks on medieval life, with the addition of 
some supplementary matter. It is intended for those 
who, while wishing to know what life in town and 
country was like some 800 years ago, have not the 


leisure to read Dr Coulton’s larger works. 


N. R. Tempest 


6s. 






Crown 8vo. net 





ictical manual of prose rhythm, which should be 


attracted attention. 





Seymour de Ricci 


ENGLISH COLLECTORS OF BOOKS AND 


MANUSCRIPTS, 1550—1930 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


book is based on the Sandars Lectures for 1929. 


Mr de Ricci gives an account of the marks of owner- 


used by English collectors, and gives details both 


of modern private libraries and of libraries which have 


been dispersed. 


J. W. Adamson 
ENGLISH EDUCATION 1789-1902 


Royal 8vo. 21s. net 


author traces the slow development of the revolu- 


tionary change in educational organisation and shows 


important is the study of the aim of national 
education in the past. 
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BRIDGE 
By CALIBAN. 
ENGLAND v. AMERICA 


- SEE,” remarked Gonzalo, in the card-room of the 
I Setebos Club, “ that the Americans won their test match 
very handsomely. Caliban was pulling our legs when 

he told us it might be rather a close thing.” 

‘Not at all,”? answered. ‘I don’t mind admitting that 
I expected to see Buller’s team defeated, and that if I were 
a betting man my money would have been on the Americans. 
But, after all, in a match that is the first of its kind you 
never can tell what may happen. I told you, before the 
match began, what the imponderables were. Culbertson’s 
team is not used to playing in public, nor yet—though this, 
I think, made no difference—to playing under Portland Club 
rules. Buller’s was a scratch side that had never played 
together as a team; it was bound—at the start especially— 
to make many more mistakes. It lacked the experience of 
the Americans ; it lacked their familiarity with duplicate 
match conditions; above all, it lacked the precision in 
bidding which the Forcing system ensures,”’ 

‘* You know,” said Ferdinand, ‘tI don’t agree that the 
Buller side was so badly beaten ; 4,845 points—at duplicate 
—is a large margin ; that I’m prepared to concede ; but the 
Americans were 4,445 up after only two days’ play. Once 
the bulldogs had got used to match conditions they made 
avery close thing of it.” 

‘* Agreed. But the early advantage gained by the 
American team was not entirely due to that factor. It is 
true that one or two really bad bids were made in the first 
two days, and that these were very heavily penalized. There 
was that little matter of 1,400. ... But the real point is 
that during these opening days there was a high proportion 
of difficult hands—hands where one side has all the high 
cards and distribution is irregular—and it is in bidding 
these that system really tells.’’ 

‘* How so? ’’ asked Gonzalo. 

‘* Whv,”’ said I, ‘‘ let me put it this way. If you have 
the material, say, for Three No-Trumps in your hand and 
vour partner’s, you can probably arrive at the winning bid 
in Several different ways. Common sense, or card sense, or 
experience, or instinct—or whatever you like to call it—will 
get vou there in the end. But bidding for slams calls for 
weapons of precision—and it’s bidding for slams success- 
fully that wins in duplicate play. The Forcing system, com- 
pared with the methods familiar in our clubs, is a weapon 
of great precision. You remember, perhaps, why the 
Prussians won the Battle of Kéniggratz? ” 

‘* Kéniggratz was won,’’ murmured Ferdinand,”’ on the 
playing-fields of the Knickerbocker Whist Club. I'll make 
a note of it. But how do you explain this fact: that the 
Forcing svstem, which you regard as so important, was 
hardly used at all? ” 

‘“Who says it wasn’t?” 

‘* Colonel Buller himself—I've forgotten where I read 
it, but I certainly saw it in print.” 

‘* Ah!” I replied, ‘‘ the Colonel is under a slight mis- 
apprehension. What he means is that there were verv few 
forcing two-bids. That is not surprising, for a hand is 
only opened with a forcing two-bid where declarer has 
five or more honour tricks. But the Forcing system was 
played throughout by the Culberfson quartette ; and the 
proof of its efficacy is that they kept on changing partners, 
with practically no alteration in bidding methods, and still 
they went on winning. The forcing two-bid, though very 
important, is by no means what matters most in the Forcing 
system. It has its own principles—simple, logical, and, 
most important of all, non-arbitrary—applicable to every 
bidding situation.”’ 

‘* Are vou trving to sell us a book about it?’’ asked 
Stephano suspiciously. 

‘* Not at the moment, though vou never know what the 
future holds in store. But one thing I’m sure about, my 
dear Stephano. You lose the price of a decent-sized book, 
or thereabouts, on every deal you play. Not because you 
haven't got card-sense—you’ve plenty—but simply because 
vour partner has to do a devil of a lot of guesswork every 
time you make a bid. What the American match will help 
to teach us is how that guesswork can be avoided.”’ 

‘*One last point,’’ said Ferdinand. ‘‘Isn’t there luck, 
even in duplicate matches? Mightn’t it be that our side 
had the worst of it? ”’ 

‘““T don’t think so. Luck is a _ negligible factor. 
Duplicate contract, over two hundred deals, is a contest 
of pure skill, and the Americans at least have never claimed 
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otherwise ; nor, I am sure, will the factor of luck be 
mentioned if they are beaten in their match against 
Crockford’s.”’ 

Postscript.—The Americans beat Crockford’s, in a match 
played under similar conditions to those of the first ‘‘ Test,” 
by 4,905 points. The similarity of results attained in these 
two matches is, to my mind, highly significant. 


THE MOTORISTS’ “ETON AND HARROW” 


‘ , J E all love to read the account of an event at which 
we have ourselves been present. It is the first 
thing we look for in our morning paper. We are 
quite delighted when we agree with it, still more so when 
we don’t, and positively entranced if we can spot a definite 
inaccuracy ; for that gives us not only a pleasing sense of 
our own superiority, but also the chance to demonstrate it 
publicly in a letter to the Editor. Now I hate to deny this 
pleasure to my readers, but unfortunately there is no help 
for it ; for my next article will not appear till November 14tn, 
and I am afraid that if anyone picked it up, with the inten- 
tion of reading it, and found it was about the Motor Show, 
he would immediately put it down again in disgust, remark- 
ing that it was hopelessly out of date. Naturally I should 
much dislike such a thing to happen, and yet I feel I cannot 
pass over so important an event in silence. Therefore I am 
obliged to be premature, and in this article I propose setting 
down a few reflections on Motor Shows in general. 

A short time ago I went down to spend a few davs in 
a little village called Hurstbourne Priors. There I found 
two very old friends: one was Tommy, a donkey now more 
than thirty years old, and the other Lucy Bell, an ancient 
two-cylinder Siddeley-Deasy, born, I think, in 1902. When 
I was young these two were our staple means of transport. 
They were a well-matched pair. Both started more or less 
easily, both went at roughly the same speed, both got tired 
after approximately the same distance and proceeded to lie 
down in the road ; and now they both seem likely to live 
for ever. In fact I went out for a spin in Lucy Bell that 
very week-end, and she displayed all her most endearing 
characteristics. As we chugged stodgily along I could not 
help recalling with a good deal of regret the time when she 
was a brilliant young débutante. In those days the roads 
were quiet and peaceful, the journeys gay and happy-go- 
lucky. Motoring was just a hobby. It was not to be taken 
too seriously, and there was a delightful camaraderie about 
it that has long since disappeared. Like all our childish old- 
fashioned ways it could not withstand the glorious march 
of Progress, in which each successive Motor Show at 
Olympia is a colossal milestone. 

Then I went on to wonder whether Progress is not a 
bit overrated, and whether it is not often accompanied by 
considerable disadvantages. For the rows of gleaming cars 
displayed at the Show are now so comfortable, reliable and 
above all cheap, that it is not surprising that everybody 
simply has to have one. In fact they have come to be con- 
sidered an absolute sine qud non of any pretension to 
gentility. And what is the result? Merely that we have 
exchanged one discomfort for another; and I, for one, 
would far prefer the racket and uncertainty of the primitive 
cars to the hysteria of the up-to-date roads, on which one 
goes in continual fear for one’s life. Nor have we really 
gained any striking ease in getting about. It is only neces- 
sary to set out for Brighton on a fine summer week-end, to 
realize that:— 

Now Progress is so a@ la mode, 
There’s little progress on the road. 

And that is why a newcomer may well be appalled 
by his first experience of the Motor Show. For in his 
frantic struggles down the aisles he cannot fail to see the 
bogy of still more frantic struggles in store for him on the 
road, when all these people will be driving new models, and 
thousands of other people will be driving discarded ones. 

But let him cheer up, for things are not quite so bad 
as they seem ; and if he keeps his eyes and ears well open 
he will soon discover that the majority of his fellow sight- 
seers have no more come to buy a car than he has. For 
the truth is that the Motor Show is just a brilliant social 
function, that no enthusiastic motorist would miss for 
worlds. They dash home from their City offices and wolf 
their early dinners in order to be in plenty of time. They 
come up from Land’s End for three days, or down from 
John o’ Groats and make a week of it. Once through the 
turnstile and the fun begins. 

RICHARD PLUNKET GREENE. 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


By TOREADOR 


THE IDEA BEHIND 4 PER CENT. TREASURY BONDS—BETTER CAPITAL ISSUES—BRAZIL BONDS 


S it possible that the Treasury has been taking tips from 

Mr. J. M. Keynes? The recent issue by tender of 4 per 

cent. Treasury bonds, 1934-1936, is certainly a clever 
move. It is designed, if I am not mistaken, to hasten the 
** switch-over ’? of money into long-term stocks which Mr. 
Keynes has predicted ** in the comparatively near future.” 
The Treasury is fully aware that there is a glut of money 
at the banks as a result of the trade depression. If the 
banks are already hard pressed to employ all their funds 
profitably and are earning in the short loan market only 
2 per cent., they will surely welcome an issue of 4 per cent. 
Treasury bonds which yield them £3 18s. per cent. (the 
minimum price for tenders being 1004) for not less than 3} 
years, and possibly for 54 years. With this certainty in 
view the Treasury has given notice of its intention to repay 
the 4 per cent. (income-tax compounded) War Loan, 1929- 
42—a move which was foreshadowed in Tue Nation of 
June 7th and 28th last. There is outstanding about £75.4 
million g§this War Loan, and probably the bulk of the 
privatel¥*held stock will be reinvested in long-dated British 
Government securities. The rise in market prices which 
will follow upon this reinvestment will then encourage a 
general ‘* switch-over ’? of money from deposits or short- 
term loans into long-dated British funds, and so pave the 
way for a big conversion offer to, say, the holders of 5 per 
cent. War Loan. This, I take to be the Treasury view. 
Incidentally the redemption of the 4 per cent. War Loan 
will save the Treasury about £754,000 a year. 


* * * 


The gilt-edged market was quick to seize upon the 
nature of the ** plot ”’ behind the recent issue of 4 per cent. 
Treasury bonds, 1934-86. The ‘* professionals *? imme- 
diately bought the long-dated stocks in anticipation of the 
reinvestment of the 4 per cent. War Loan money. This 
brought about a general rise in the gilt-edged list with the still 
popular 5 per cent. War Loan setting up a new high record 
of 104 15-16 bid. The yields obtainable on the leading 
British Government stocks at the prices ruling to-day and 
at the end of November last year, after Mr. Snowden had 
issued what I may call his ** panic 5’s ”’ (5 per cent. Conver- 
sion Loan, 1944-64), are shown in the following table :— 


End Nov., 1929 
Price Yield % Price *Yield % 

5% War Loan, 1929-47 ... 992 £5 0 3 104} £41 
34% Conversion, after 1961 74% 4 6 793 
44% Conversion, 1940-64 942 . 0 102} 
4% Funding, 1960-90... 858 3 92 
4% Consols, after 1957 ... 843 6 R93 
24% Consols, perpetual 53 3 57 
* Yields shown with redemption where necessary. 


This Week 


a ors 


To yield 4 per cent. Conversion 3} per cent. would have to 
rise to 87}, Conversion 4} per cent. to 1123, and 2} per 
cent. Consols to 62}. There still appears to be *‘ something 
to go for.”’ 

* * * 


The situation in the gilt-edged market to-day is much 
the same as it was early in 1914 before the shadow of the 
world war approached. I turned up an aarticle in the 
Economist of February, 1914, which contained the follow- 
ing : ** Money is cheap, discounts are down ‘to 2 per cent., 
but the rate of interest on stocks and bonds is still com- 
paratively high. Consols still give a yield of about 3} per 
cent.—other British Government stocks very nearly 8} per 
cent. . . . These are not returns that suggest a glut of 
money, and we are still a long distance from the spacious 
days of 2} per cent. yields. There is, in fact, a striking 
discrepancy between the price of money in the discount 
market and in the fixed-capital market. In the one it is 
distinctly cheap, and in the other still comparatively dear.”’ 


These 16} year old words are a remarkably accurate descrip- 
tion of the position to-day—I have heard it suggested that 
the Economist, when short of copy, has only to re-print its 
money or free trade articles of the last century—excepting 
that the yields on British Government stocks are not likely 
to revert to the 3} per cent. yields of 1914. Since that time 
the supply of British Government stocks has been enor- 
mously increased by borrowings during the war, while in 
pre-war days taxation at the rate of 4s. 6d. in the £ had 
not been dreamed of. A 4 per cent. yield basis is not 
impossible, and I anticipate that the rise in British Govern- 
ment funds will continue until checked by some unpleasant 
development in politics. 


* * 7 


It is a relief to see the capital market emerging from a 
period of enforced idleness, with issues of a high-grade 
character. The season opened with the General Electric 
5 per cent. debenture issue at 98, and the Ceylon Govern- 
ment 4} per cent. loan at 95, not to mention the issue of 
4 per cent. Treasury bonds. This week the market got 
fairly into its stride and underwrote £1} millions of 5 per 
cent. stock at 101 for Ayr County Council, and £4,890,000 
for the London tubes in 5 per cent. debenture stock at 99}. 
It cannot be repeated too often that a revival in the long- 
term capital market is one of the essential conditions for a 
trade recovery, provided the issues represent genuine trade 
borrowing and do not merely transfer money from the 
pockets of the subscriber to those of the company promoters, 
directors, and their friends. Never again must the City 
tolerate the abuses of the 1928 boom new issues. At the 
recent conference of Incorporated Accountants at Sheffield, 
the President stated that in the last six months of 1928 the 
prospectuses of fifty-eight companies, formed for the pur- 
pose of establishing new businesses or developing new inven- 
tions or processes, were advertised in the Times, that the 
issued capital amounted to £15,117,000, and the estimated 
profits to £5,219,000, that twenty-seven of these companies 
were already in liquidation, and fourteen under compulsory 
orders, that only five earned profits, that these amounted to 
less than £48,000, and that the present value of the shares 
still quoted was under £750,000, so that 95 per cent. of the 
nominal capital had been lost. This is a terrible chapter in 
the financial history of the City. If only the Stock Exchange 
Committee could have been more discriminating in granting 
its ** leave to deal **! 


* * * 


The sensation of the week has been the fall in Brazilian 
Government bonds on the *f revolution.’? The volume of 
business was not large, but dealers cannot be blamed for 
marking down prices in the absence of authentic news. 
Some big falls were recorded as the following table will 
show :— 

Prices Flat 
Monday Wednesday Yield % 
4% Rescision _ a 55 48 £8 9 
5% Funding, 1914 ... a 73 7 0 
Brazil 63%, 1927... ... 783 930 
San Paulo Coffee 73% ... 79 y 10 8 0 
San Paulo 7% Coffee, 1930 893 : ss 6 


It is, of course, too late for an investor to sell at these 
prices. I ventured to suggest in THe Nation of September 
13th that the only revolutions which mattered for the 
investor were those of Communism versus Capitalism, and 
that revolutions of the Latin-American type did not give 
sleepless nights to the Council of Foreign Bondholders. 
Repudiation of debt by Brazil is not likely, but whether a 
new Government, confronted with a difficult economic 
situation, will not ask for a suspension of sinking funds 
is another matter. 
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